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The Latest RODDCTY  .......eeeseeeeeee 7L | CURRENT LITERATURE «.0....se.se0ee0ee 79 We have had no French account of this battle, which itself is an un- 
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oy nd A= 71 _ | favourable sign. General Faidherbe has been one of the most 

The Daty of Neutrals.........0s00e 72 | ADVERTISEMENTS seevemeneeorennnened 80-88 | cautious, not to say nervous, of all the French commanders, and 

—— | if, after his anxious attempts to accustom his troops to warfare, he 


#,* The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript in any case. | cannot improve upon or quite equal his former achievements, the 


| French military cause does not look promising ;—or at least 


NE WS OF THE WEEK. | France must win, if at all, only by enduring constant defeats till 


5 the Germans are wearied out. 

HE King of Prussia was on Wednesday proclaimed Emperor | —_—_—_—— 
T of Germany in the Hall of Mirrors, Versailles,—perhaps the | ‘The news from General Chanzy’s head-quarters is always of 
most dramatic event of this century. He is now styled in all Berlin | retreat, and he is supposed to be now near Laval, on the road to 
telegrams the Emperor-King, but in a proclamation to the German | Rennes. It is quite evident that his army was not really 
people, read on Thursday to the Prussian Parliament, he is called | strengthened, while its morale was injured, by the reinforcements 
Emperor only. In this proclamation the new Kaiser declares that | he received at Le Mans, which appear to have consisted of Bretons 
a duty to the whole Fatherland, | either very discontented with Kératry’s removal, or for some other 


he accepts the Imperial Crown as r ontent 
«conscious of the duty to protect with German loyalty the rights | reason in bad discipline and bad humour. Qn the other hand, 


of the Empire and its members, to preserve peace, to maintain the | the German army opposed to him was at least double that with 
independence of Germany, and to strengthen the power of the | which he fought at Beaugency, and of equally good troops. It 
people.” He accepts it in the ‘hope that it will be granted to | seems that Chanzy opposed to Prince Frederick Charles the best 
the German people to enjoy in lasting peace the reward of its troops he had, but to the Duke of Mecklenburg the raw and dis- 
arduous and heroic struggles, within boundaries which will contented levies, who were easily beaten. The Times’ correspondent 
give to the Fatherland that security against French attacks | With Prince Frederick Charles speaks with much more respect 
which it has lacked for centuries.” ‘May God grant | of the troops opposed to that part of the army, than does the 
that we may be the defenders of the German Empire at all | Times’ correspondent with the Duke of Mecklenburg. To add to 
times, not in martial conquests, but in works of peace, in the | Chanzy’s difficulties, he was himself so ill with bronchitis on the 
sphere of national prosperity, freedom, and civilization!” Good | 10th and 11th that he had, to some extent, to delegate the com- 
words,—scarcely audible amid the roar of the guns which are mand, and judge of the situation through a council of war. It is 
destroying ‘‘ prosperity, freedom, and civilization” in an empire | Clear that the Germans intended, if they could, to surround him, and 
repeat the feat of Sedan ; but for that trap he proved himself at 
een | least too good a commander. On the whole, however, the re- 
It appears to be clear, from a comparison of all accounts, that | ports we receive of the conduct of his army do not justify the 
the bombardment of Paris so far has done little harm. It has not | hopes formed of it in consequence of the splendid four days’ fight 
depressed the Parisians, has not greatly injured Paris—though a at Beaugency. 
few houses, and large buildings used as hospitals have been | Se 
M. Gambetta has shown how much he prefers the cause of 


struck, and the slaughter of citizens amounts to eighteen a day— | __ aie i “ “ 
and it has not silenced the forts. Issy, Montrouge, and Vanvres | France to that of any party in it, by making the Papal Com- 


are often silent, but they are not silenced, and the Germans do | mander, Colonel Charette, a General. If he could ouly assign to 
not venture to storm. Great efforts will shortly be made to push | him the command of the Bretons, something might be hoped from 
the batteries nearer, but the fire from the enceinte is formidable, | those dogged, but rather unmanageable peasants. ‘The Bretons 


and Trochu apparently moves his guns by railway. According to | SPeak very little French, and are full of local jealousy against all 
the Krieys Zeitung of Berlin, he has really invented an original but Breton commanders. If Kératry is untrustworthy, others of 


method of defence. A heavy battery opens fire, the German | their natural leaders should still be made available. You could 
batteries concentrate upon it, but after an immense expenditure | hardly expect a Welshman to fight « outrance for a Sassenach 
of shells, the battery opens in a fresh place as formidable as ever. leader, or if you did, you would probably be disappointed. 

The losses on both sides are represented as slight, but both sides —e 

probably make the best of them. 














equally important to mankind. 





General Bourbaki has, hitherto at least, had the uniform ill- 
inicio | fortune of French commanders, and we suppose from the usual 
Several sorties were made by the garrison on the 13th inst., cause, not being able to trust his troops to attack except when 
notably against Aulnay, Le Bourget, and Dugny, none of them | they had every advantage, both as to numbers and position, in 
producing any serious results. According to the English accounts | their favour. Up to the 17th he had pressed Werder, chiefly by 
from the German side, the attack on Le Bourget, which was made | the use of artillery, and evidently without trusting his troops to do 
at night, was defeated by a determined rifle fire from the Guards, | real hard fighting, to within some five miles of Belfost. On the 
but was repeated with the greatest gallantry, the second attack | 18th German reinforcements arrived, under General Zastrow, 
lasting twenty minutes. It was followed by a third, so severe that and Bourbaki fell back ‘to the positions he occupied before the 
the Germans were obliged to bring up reinforcements. As to Le battle,"—what battle not being very clear, but apparently the 
Bourget, the French account does not greatly differ from the Anglo- | battle of the 17th. This retreat the Germans regard as a final 
German, acknowledging that the retreat was caused by the “lively | retreat, and relinquishment of the attempt to raise the siege of 
fire” from the Guards; as to Drancy, the narratives are hope- | Belfort, and talk of ‘ pursuit.” And probably Bourbaki has 
lessly at variance, the Germans affirming that the French sallied | really failed, but it is too soon to judge. He himself assigns the 
out and were repulsed, while the French affirm that the Germans | bad state of the weather as the reason for not attempting an 
attacked and were vigorously driven back. In ary case the total | advance, and seems to be waiting for reinforcements. We fear, 
result appears to have been small, except as to losses, about which | however, that he has as little sacceeded in inspiring his army with 
little is known, and up to Friday there is no sign of the sorties | personal confidence as the other French Generals. ‘Uhey all handle 
having been repeated. ‘The Germans, however, profess to expect their armies as if the cohesion of their troops was of that feeble 
one more attempt with the entire force at General Trochu’s disposal. | kind which a single vibration might explode, 
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Weregret to perceive from the Zancet that Mr. Childers remains | to have arisen on the question of ‘‘intervention,” for after con. 
seriously ill, that he has lost nerve-power from overwork, the | demning Count Bismarck for the bombardment of Paris, ang for 
pressure of his former disease, and grief at the public and domestic 4 brutality of speech which e would never be forgotten or forgiven 
consequences of the loss of the Captain. He needs rest for while the Seine and the Rhine should flow,” he declared that ig 
recovery—three months’ rest, the Zanee! says—and on Thursday | was “‘ idle” to say the intervention of England, Austria, ang Italy 
the Zimes announced his resignation. This was promptly and would not be listened to, and that not to offer it was pul. 
officially denied, and if an invention intended as a hint to Mr. ‘lanimous policy.” ‘That, coming from Mr. Otway, is an Unmis. 
Childers, was certainly a most cruel one. It is more probable, | takable utterance. oes 
however, that the Times was deceived by a premature report, for| Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P. for Manchester, and Mr. Baines, ip 
great as the loss to the Ministry and the country would be, it is | for Leeds, both addressed political meetings late last week wal 
nearly impossible for them to meet Parliament without a First their speeches form a curious contrast. Mr. Jacob Bright, as usu 
Lord. The conditions of public life are sometimes maliciously speaks like his brother minus his imagination, sagacity, and power 
cruel, but so are sometimes the laws of nature, and to begin a but not minus his wrath. ‘‘ He would assist in the defence of the 
Defences Session with no chief for the Admiralty present in Parlia- country, but no pretext should induce him to adopt in the 
ment, and with Mr. Cardwell as chief for the Army, seems to be slightest degree an intermeddling policy.” ‘ Inextricable confy. 
tempting fate. It is just possible—we know nothing about it— | sion followed the moment the strict line of non-intervention wag 
that the Zimes has for once run athwart one of the few immovable | departed from. He for one, whatever might occur, would neve 
etiquettes of English political life,—that the Queen is never to hear | be tempted, whether in defence of treaties or anything else, to depart 
first of Ministerial changes through the papers. from it. Of course he might be told that it was a mean and self, 

pnpennersea-erererr | policy, and he would admit that it was so, if any one 

; Mr. Forster addressed his constituents at Bradford on Monday | a be it ever benefited the world to depart rly ~Asuae 5 
= sp eech partly on the —_ and foreign policy and partly on | God forbid we should attempt to make Mr. Jacob Bright see what 
education, of which we have criticized the former section at length |), 1,55 made up his mind not to see. It would be a hopeless ta 


elsewhere. After he had expounded his view of the Education |», , why does he vote the estimates for law and justice? Is ther 


Act, and explained how many concessions were made in | aS aie : . . 
: : . | any distinction of principle between intervention between nation 
it to the Radical party and how few to the Tories, y P P 


| and nation, and intervention between individual and individual» 

Mr. Forster boldly said that, while he knew many | If i : oh s + ht . 
; ‘ . | Lf it be a law of nature that it is pure mischief to prevent the con. 

7 Bag ag nog — — porting . po peye fon | quest of weak nations by strong, we should have supposed it to be 
. age ‘ gh : | equally a law of nature that it is pure mischief to prevent the 
will for a moment change his views because he thinks that they ‘thrashing of a woman by a man. Mr. Jacob Bright and his 


yee Pee eset et aimee. Few, yen | school have that sort of superstitious worship for non-intervep. 


must not suppose that I think upon this matter that the feeling | ,. a : : ; 
Mis : ° they do not recognize non- 
of the majority of my constituency differs from my own. I don’t | San, Cink en ales enter Say So net oeeag aN Le: 


< , a a 
believe that it does, but I say, if I did believe it did, it would | betwom 0 falling bodyand the ground, as & new principle of dey 


make no difference.” Whereupon an amendment to the usual| Mr, Baines, on the contrary, was very prudent and sensible, 
motion of thanks was moved by Mr. Turner, and seconded by Mr. | «« ‘The Education Act he regarded as the best measure that could 
Thomas, disapproving of Mr. Forster’s course in relation to the | pe passed, under the circumstances.” He was in favour of Army 
Education Act; but not stating of what they disapproved, except | reform, and would vote for the removal of the Duke of Cambridge, 
of this, that it had not displeased the Tories. The amendment was | if he should be found inefficient, —which is, however, not the charge 
carried, though by a very narrow majority, or so at least Mr. Forster | against the Duke, but that before he could accept ex animoa great 
apparently assumed. He said that, had the measure been one of | Army reform, he would have to be born again. With regard to 
the future instead of one of the past, he might have appealed | the war, Mr. Baines “ trusted the Government would use all friendly 
anew to Bradford. As it was, he respected the declaration of | means of bringing it to a close, but would on no account suffer the 
opinion, but would not change his own. It is not pleasant | country to be drawn into it.” In a word, Mr. Baines was veu- 
to be censured by an old constituency, but it may sometimes be | tiously ‘safe’ on all points. When we read Mr. Jacob Bright we 
creditable, and in this case we think it was so. Nothing can be can realize that the noble savage is the ancestor of us all, though 
more contemptible than the Liberalism which only knows its own | fr. Bright’s savagery is all exhibited on behalf of tameness nov. 
creed as the contradictory of Conservatism, and believes every- | But Mr. Baines probably never had a savage ancestor. Even in 
thing evil which Conservatives do not reject. | the Stone Age, or the lake-dwellings, his ancestors must have been 


Mr. Stansfeld, like Mr. Forster, has not been quite successful | sensible, civic, and safe. 


with his constituents. His difference with them, however, was| The Emperor of Germany has put forth a most cruel order 
only upon the Contagious Diseases’ Act, which he evidently dis- | concerning the Alsatians and Lorrainers who volunteer for the 
likes, but, as a member of the Government, cannot vote against | French armies. Any one who volunteers for those armies will be 
till the Commission has reported. For the rest, he was so re- | punished by confiscation of all his present and future property, 
strained, partly by his position and partly by his convictions, that | and exile for ten years. ‘This sentence is to follow at once upon 
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his speech reads less strong than usual, though admirably put to- ‘the order of the German General, which will have the effect of a 


gether. He was heartily for Army reform, for the establishment 
of a sound and elastic system of defence, sufficient to make the 
country powerful at need; but he was decidedly against any war 
not waged as “a positive duty,” and did not define what his 
idea of positive duty was, except that ‘‘mere sympathy” 
was not duty. He would run risk to maintain treaties, but 
would not remain in a Government which went to war without 
counting the cost. With regard to the Education Bill, he evi- 
dently approved it, not as a good Bill, but as the best Bill which, 
in the existing state of opinion, it was possible to pass, as a compro- 
mise between two sets of ideas, and looked to changes when the 
schools had been built throughout the land, and teachers supplied. 
‘* He was satisfied the country would not spend its money on an 
aggressive and sectarian education.” 


Mr. Otway has made a curious speech to his constituents at | 
Chatham. He evidently wanted very much to tell them why he | 
quitted the Foreign Office, and kept leading up to the subject, but | 
finally resolved to keep his explanation for Parliament. He told 
them, however, that he departed because of a difference of opinion 
on a point “on which the honour, interests, and perhaps safety of 
the country depend,” and that it was not an Italian point, he 
sympathizing with Italy, though he evidently thought Italians silly 
for selecting a ‘‘ malarious and ecclesiastical ” city as their capital. | 
To judge by the drift of his speech, his ‘ difference” would seem 


| gazette. 
'demned will be void. All his dispositions of his property will be 
/ void. Further, whoever is eight days absent from his ‘esl- 


legal decision within three days of its publication in the official 
Every payment or transfer thereafter made to the con- 


dence without leave will be considerc 2 to have joined the 


| French armies, and be subject to all those penalties. All pro- 
‘duct of the confiscations is to go to the account of the general 
| government. ‘This proviso came into force on the day of its 


publication. Evidently the Emperor is beginning to stamp out 
disaffection with a will. Venetia, under the mildest of German 
oppressors, the Austrians, was nothing to what Alsace and Lor- 


‘raine, under the bitterest of German oppressors, the Prussians, 


are likely to be. Yet for this sort of iniquity, the only moral 
remedy worthy Englishmen can find, is the sacred principle of 


| *non-intervention.’ 


Sir W. Mansfield has evidently received permission to explain 
his plan of military defence. His ideas have been expressed this 


| week through an article in the Edinburgh Review, through a speech 
| to the London Scottish Volunteers, and through a letter to Lord 


Elcho published in the Zimes. We have discussed his plan else- 


| where, but may state here that it is bold and thoroughgoing. He 


would have every young man in England bound by law to serve for 
one year in a better organized Militia, and made subject toservice 
in the event of invasion for five more years. ‘This would give us 
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five years an army either of 500,000 men, or 1,000,000, according to | been reached. “ Epidemics, when they decrease in extent, decrease 
the proportion of blanks fixed on for the ballot, thoroughly armed also in virulence of type,” and this “ favourable symptom is en- 
gnd drilled. All recruits for the regular army should be drawn from | tirely waating.” There ‘is not a single parish or union in the 
this militia by voluntary enlistment only, and the two services would Metropolitan district which is entirely unaffected.” In the week 
thus cease to compete for men. There can be no doubt that this ending January 7th there were 626 cases, and although the 
measure, particularly if applied without ballot to the whole | Poor Law Board does its utmost, new hospitals can hardly be 
ulation, would make England impregnable; but there is a opened fast enough. We believe the proportion of these caseg 
deal of doubt whether Government will accept it, or if it among the unvaccinated is extraordinary, and the profession are 

did, the people are sufficiently instructed to permit its working. of opinion that the disease—which in its virulent form is spread 

| by them only—breaks out every three years. 





The Conference held to consider the Eastern Question met on —————__ 
Tuesday. Nothing was, of course, done in the way of modi-| ‘The Hon. G. Brodrick gave a good address at the Co-opera- 
fying the Treaty of Paris, but it is asserted that all the Powers | tive Hall, Rochdale, on the relations of England and Ireland, 
represented signed a Note expressly repudiating the right of any | in which, after a lucid and fair sketch of Irish history, 
single Power to retreat from a treaty without the previous con-| he proceeded to discuss the future of Ireland. He thought 
gent of its previous co-signataries, or a majority of them. This} Ireland essentially un-Republican, wanting in the Repub- 
statement, if correct, is a great diplomatic triumph for Lord ‘lican virtues, wanting also in a high standard of morality 
Granville, and a great security for the reign of law in Europe, | and public spirit. He believed that an Irish Republic would lead 
which seemed about to be broken up. Jt would also indicate, as to anarchy and bloodshed. Everybody says that, and we believe it 
do some other facts, that the action of Russia was altogether pre- | to be quite true, but nobody attempts to answer the real question. 
mature, and that the Treaty, if revised at all, will now be revised | May not a period of anarchy and bloodshed, a Reign of Terror, 
in a way to which all the Powers concerned can give a more or be the exact stage wanting to Ireland, the disaster necessary to 
Jess cordial assent; perhaps by enfranchising the Black Sea, perhaps | make her splendid qualities effective? France found her unity in 
by fixing the number of ships which the Czar and the Sultan can! such a reign, and it was under the horrible domination 
keep there. This last seems to be the Austrian idea, as, if the | of Napoleon’s Generals that Germany learnt to know her 
Black Sea were free, French or English war vessels might close | weakness and perceive her hope. It is a wrong thought, 
the mouths of the Danube. | that we admit,—but as mere historians we never can resist the 








——— a | thought that if Ireland could for one year just fight it out among 

Our prediction of the result of sending the Fenian prisoners to her parties, she would arrive at some compromise more endurable 
America has been very quickly verified. The Philadelphia cor- than the present. Just now Irishmen are like children punching 
respondent of the Times says, in the letter published yesterday, | each other in school-time, getting ready for the struggle which, 
“ The Fenian liberated prisoners, when they arrive at New York, as the schoolmaster is never absent, never comes. 
will have an extensive reception. Besides the Tammany Com- sinctsingiersiaeinsitiaa 
mittee and the Democratic politicians generally, all the Irish) ‘The Council of Marlborough College seems to have done a wise 
societies in New York are making preparations, and the Board of | thing. For many years the school has had a high reputation, not 
Aldermen of the City Government has also passed complimentary | only for sending first-rate scholars to the Universities, but also 
resolutions and appointed a reception committee.” Thirteen | for haying extended its sphere of studies beyond that of the other 
prisoners have already sailed from our shores to receive! Jeading public schools. It has been fortunate enough to have had 


these ovations,—and probably, if they visit Washington, to 
be received on the floor of the House, as Kossuth was, 
with all the signs of honour that a wish for the Irish 
vote will induce party-leaders to lavish on them; and there 
are more to follow. New York is organized for their recep- 
tion, and 21,000 dols. (£4,000) has been collected, as the com- 


Mr. Bradley for its Head Master, who has stood in the foremost 
rank of advocates for making the studies of our public schools in 
accord with our time. The Rev. F. W. Farrar, F.R.S., who has 
been appointed his successor, has for many years been distinguished 
in the same direction. Mr. Farrar introduced the study of 
Natural Science at Harrow, and, both by lectures and essays, 








mencement of a subscription, to do reverence to these injured) he has successfully advocated a wider area of school and 
heroes. In Ireland, after receiving the pardon of the Govern- | University education. He is a man of great versatility, famous 
ment, they would have been powerless to agitate, but the Irish as a preacher and speaker, known honourably in literature, 
+ apo “¥ ey = “~~ realize ned gre of and recognized to be a first-rate classic and philological writer. His 
mmohiss 60 far Of as New 1ork. ir. orman, who is getting « (jreek Syntax” has been adopted in many of the leading schools 
up among the Democrats this movement to do honour to the and ac tontieeene has erg so8 to accurate aii, 
wea - anny hte nd ee _ he. : caper _ Not the a of Mr. F — gifts is - power which fe — 
‘ ’ : , _ testimony he possesses of rousing and maintaining in his pupils an 
age - - gare a ee and his = — | interest in their studies, and of winning their affection for himself. 
ollowed by some of the Portland prisoners. i e | 
Government continue to imprison these ungrateful recipients of its / 1+ is amusing to observe the nautical anger with which a Times’ 
¢lemency, or —" its condition, which it can hardly do for some, | « scientific correspondent’s” account of a gale off the coast of 
and not for all? Either way, it is an awkward dilemma. Spain has been received. The scientific correspondent, who was 
hs tees teat eed Inren enya? ree . was ea | & passenger in oa oe (which = the emg ny ae 
e Paris food fund, set on foot some time ago by “ J. T. K., 1 ing the tot: i is rat t t the ‘“ wild- 
has, we believe, been amalgamated with the * ~ ate Relief Fund, | coche nore rate of ae sakes atte < a. 
in aid of Paris and the suffering districts throughout France,” of | siderable pains to measure by eye, and remembers perfectly that 
which the Daily Telegraph, responding to the appeal of the Bishop «this was the place where the Captain went down,’—on a 
of Versailles, has taken charge, and for which it receives subscrip- night, by the way, by no means tremendous,—and generally 
tions. We heartily recommend it to the generosity of our readers. | enlarges on the terrors of the scene and the scientific 
It was stated, we believe and hope on very doubtful authority, light in which he viewed it. At all this Rear-Admiral 
that the Germans will refuse external aid for Paris when it falls, on | Erasmus Ommaney cuts up rather rough, and writes to 
nae Marrone gr noha — ae bn capital bret aageey Times that he was a mgr: pe ag on ship, and 
ail how dependent it 1s on Germany. that ‘the voyage was a very fine one” inde or a winter 
true, which we doubt, and the resolve be persevered in, there will voyage, and ‘has the solentife gentleman's letter is much ado 
= ~ unfortunately, only too much scope for the fund in the about nothing. The Times feels rather hurt, and says, in a note, 
op ated districts of central France, where famine would prevail | that it is a case of ‘eyes and no eyes,’ the Admiral having been 
or a year to come in the absence of external aid. ‘blinded by habit to the wonders of the scene. Perhaps so, but 
Dr. Brides’ . 'even to our landsman’s eyes, there was a little want of point 
ny ridges’ report to the Poor Law Board on the spread of | about the letter, and a good deal too much of the scientific-un- 
og “* ogg Po “< t ey ty ogy less . ® | scientific eye-estimates of the angles through which the ~*~ 
on de emg aflirms in brief, that the disease has! rolled, and so forth. It read to us quite as much a picture o 
a ‘jin slowly through 1870—rapidly from November, Calm Science eyeing the billows, as a picture of the billows them- 
didlien one Rag tiny tag ore e of cases = ae | selves. Calm Science in a storm is no doubt majestic, but then 
. mS CSSES WO ou & little bi torm than that to make it so. 
the beginning of November, to more than 900 at the beginning | ahaa aia ge vuetcat naire aa ” 


of January. ‘There is no sign that the acme of epidemic has, Consols were on Friday 92} to 924. 
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right to take fourteen lives a day. He himself acknow) 
this in set terms whenever matters interesting to the 
Seer ae are in question, indeed he dislikes the absoluteness of the 
THE “QUARTERLY” ON THE COMMONS. terming the obedience of the Ministry to the people in pe. 
S a popular body ever be consistent, can it ever carry | obsequiousness, and we want to know why he considers thatthe 
out a policy which requires years for its perfect de- | electorate must be vacillating in its policy. Because he wil] 
velopment? These are the questions asked in the Quarterly | reply, vacillation is a natural characteristic of the ws 
by the extremely able writer of the article on “The Political | mankind. We deny it. The natural characteristic of the 
Lessons of the War ”—said to be a Tory leader of the first | masses of mankind, and especially of Anglo-Saxon 
rank—and he answers them both, as we understand him, | kind, is a stupidly tenacious adherence to certain fixed me 
in the negative. If he is right, there must some day or/|to which they will and do stick with a pertinacity oka 
other come an end to government through a popular As- | no King or President ever did or will show, simply because 2 
sembly, and as that day will probably be the last day | personage has the endurance of anation. Just let the Buses 
also of free institutions, and as at least three-fourths of | try to attack one of the rooted ideas of the British mind, sq this 
the Reviewer's descriptions are true, it is at all events worth | one, that if in danger of criminal punishment he ought to be 
while to examine patiently and impartially what he has to | tried by twelve men, and see the kind of response he would at 
say for himself. His data are correctly stated. It is true|fromtheelectorate. It would take him seven years to ouan 
that up to 1832 the United Kingdom was governed, as a/| his own tenants that he was not assailing one of the laws of 
rule, with certain intermittent exceptions, by a limited | nature, and seven more to persuade them that his view of the 
number of landholding families. They were not in many | matter was one which deserved more than a moment’s thought, 
cases aristocrats in the Heralds’ sense of that word; but they | Penetrate the electorate with an idea, drive it home into the 
had all the power and most of the characteristics of a true! brain of that strong-willed, undying despot, and so far from 
political aristocracy, pride, persistency, and that kind of hard- | his vacillating, it will be almost impossible ever to get it out 
ness which is the attribute of men with a strong sense of| again. He will cling to his policy long after the justification 
their individuality and their rights. It is also true that from | for it has passed away. The reviewer says the United State 
1832 to 1867 the Kingdom was governed by an artificial | have a policy because they have an independent Executive, but 
aristocracy, a middle-class electorate, which may or may | the Executive in America is elected by the parties, and he 
not have been consciously designed by Earl Grey—we | will hardly assert that the parties would always reject a strong 
doubt that as a historical fact—but which certainly had|cry raised by the nation. Well, did he ever hear of g 
all the bad and many of the good qualities of an aristocracy. | serious cry raised in the United States for the abrogation 
It neglected the Departments, but it took the taxes from the | of the policy of non-intervention in European quarrels? 
shoulders of the people to lay them onits own. And it is|Can he conceive of a “policy”? more thoroughly carried 
also true that the Kingdom is now governed by the great! out than that has been? It is convenient, he will say, easy. 
body of the people, that they are as yet scarcely aware of | agreeable to the nature of the electorate. Very true: 
their power, but that they will in the end insist that Govern- | and since when have kings or aristocracies carried out policies 
ment shall go the way they approve, and not any other. Nor | that were inconvenient, difficult, and disagreeable to their 
will any grave politician deny either that the House of Com- | convictions? Did anybody ever hear of a war more persistent 
mons is at last the true head of the Executive, that it controls | than that of the North against the South, or of a principle 
every department, that Ministers will and must shape their | more obstinately maintained than that of State Rights, or of 
policy so as to please the judgment of their actual master, | a Constitution regarded with such conservative reverence as 
the House, which is so much the more potent because it is| that of the United States? Or, to take an example much 
exempt—as a rule, though there are some marked excep-| nearer home, can he point to any year in our history during 
tions to this law—from the dread of popular resistance ; or | which the body of the people, now Sovereign, has ever swerved 
that at this particular moment the House is a vacillating lord. | from its clear persistent policy of retaining the freedom of the 
We, who are Radicals “dyed in the wool,” who firmly believe | seas, has ever failed to respond to any demand for its Navy, 
it better that a nation once fit for liberty should perish fighting | has ever pardoned a Ministry which could be clearly proved to 
for its liberties than that it should resign its freedom, | have reduced our strength in that direction to a dangerous 
accept with a single reserve this description of our existing | point? Is it not absolutely true that if any Premier, Whig or 
condition :—‘ The peculiarity, therefore, of the English Consti- | Tory, said the country to be safe must double its Navy, and 
tution, as it at present works, is that the ruling power has no|the people believed him, the Navy would be doubled, 
rights at all, Its official existence is as much at the mercy of its 'and any party which resisted the doubling would be ground 
master, the House of Commons, as that of the vizier of an| to powder? He points throughout the article to the necessity 
Eastern sultan. The ruling power in France, as has been | of improving our military system of defence, a subject upon 
already said, is held by a tenure not exceeding that of an | which we most cordially agree with him; but what prevents 
ordinary farm lease. But the ruling power in England has | the electorate from imbibing that idea as firmly as they have 
not even the six months’ notice accorded to the poorest tenant- | imbibed the idea of Naval strength? Nothing in the world 
at-will. It is not even entitled to the month’s warning of a| but ignorance, such as we might find in any king or ariste- 
livery servant. It can be, and has been, dismissed unexpectedly | cracy whether of the well-born or of the middle-class, such 
upon the spot. It may be said that this is the fate of all|/as we did find, for instance, in that very respectable King 
ministers, whether they serve despot, president, or House of | who lost us America, in that very potent aristocracy which 
Commons, The English Prime Minister is not more liable to | tried to fight Napoleon with 40,000 men, and that mot 
dismissal than the Minister of Prussia or the Secretary of | excellent middle-class which sent a decent corps d'armet to 
State in America. But the cases are not parallel. These | invade the largest of European Empires. The ignorance 
ministers are not the ruling power. There is always above | lamentable, as was that of Napoleon when he declared war, but 
them a supreme authority—no matter by what title he holds, | the ignorance is not the result of vacillation, is the result, o 
whether by election or by inheritance—who does not depend | the contrary, in no small degree of a fixed idea in the British 
for his official existence upon the nightly caprices of a popular | mind that the true defensive armament for a free island king- 
assembly,” |dom is a great fleet and a small army. The King needs to 
We have underlined a single sentence, the sentence we | be informed, no doubt, like all other kings ; but that lack of in- 














reserve from our assent, but does not that sentence contain 
the very gist of the whole matter? Js the House of Com- 
mons the final ruling power? Is there not in England a 
ruler who cannot be dismissed, whose tenure is to all human 
appearance quite immutable, who is as absolute as any Sultan, 
more absolute, indeed, because this ruler alone among rulers 
of earth is not liable to have his head chopped off, or to be 
poiniarded, or to die of measles? We believe that the Quarterly 
reviewer would be the last man in England to deny that the 
Electorate is such a ruler, to question that if the married 
males of Great Britain really resolve upon a particular course 
of action=“ policy,” “attitude,” “line of progress,” call it 
what you will—that line of action must be adopted as 
obediently as if it had been dictated by a Caliph with a divine 


formation is not his fault, but that of the counsellors, who have 
not the courage or the will to tell him the disagreeable truth. 
There are ten men now in Great Britain of both parties who, 
if they chose to come to the front, and say England must be 
armed, could pass any measure they pleased, and it would 
take not years, but generations, to repeal it, and the Re- 
viewer is one of the ten. It is not the vacillation of the 
king, but the method of inducing him to take the neces 
sary resolution, which is wrong,—the reluctance to se 
that the true scheme for making him persistent is not to 
exempt his agents from his control, or make him put the 
Army on the Consolidated Fund, but to inform him till he 
sees that such and such a system ought to be. The only difi- 
culty then will be to get him to change it. How long did it 
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Lo ncgett a 
tske to explode the notion of the “balance of power,” if, 


jndeed, it is exploded yet ? 


| the rest of the people. We do not, therefore, feel the least 
surprise at the ambiguity of the popular tone in Bradford. 


The real difficulty in the way of efficiency in any depart- Mr. Forster, if he is wise, will not doubt himself on 
ment is not the vacillation of the King, who is so obstinate | the point on which his constituents are most disinclined 


that it takes seven years to make him change his mind, but to approve him. 


On the other hand, he will doubt him- 


the failure of successive governments to inform the permanent | self seriously on some points on which he appears to have 
rler of the deficiencies which exist, the hesitation to make | gained enthusiastic and, as it seems to us, very unintelligent 
the departmental anarchy clearly manifest, the reluctance to | approbation from the same constituency. As it is one thing 


appear to be asking for power, however necessary power may be, 


| to win the general confidence of Bradford, and quite another 


the mistaken conviction that because the old electorate ad-| to win the general confidence of England, so it is one thing 


mired economy the nation as a body admires it too. 


It is not |to win the confidence of England on matters which come 


qith the sovereign power that the blame rests, but with the | home to every man’s door, and quite another to win that con- 
Ministers who advise it, and who timidly decline to ask for fidence on subjects on which England needs advice and 


the confidence which would be so gladly accorded and the 
wers the nation would so gladly see them claim. It is not 
theruler who wants to see the Merchant Shipping Code post- 
ned year after year, because the House of Commons cannot 
4nd time to deal with a Bill of eight or nine hundred clauses 
at once, but the Ministry which is too timid to ask power to 
make for objects defined in the Act any bye-laws it pleases, 
which, if not rejected by the Commons within six weeks, shall 
have the force of Acts. The vacillation, as far as it exists, 
is the fault of the political leaders, and not of the ultimate 
ruler. The weakness is not his, but that of successive 
Ministries, which will not believe that the country sees its 
own supremacy, and will therefore trust them with power. 





MR. FORSTER AS STATESMAN. 


OPULAR constituencies are, no doubt, the only school for 
representatives. A man may be born a representative 

as a man may be born a poet, but it is almost as rare an event ; 
and as in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred a represen- 
tative has to be made, the only way of making him is to 
accustom him to hear the jangled thoughts and voices of all 
sections of a large constituency. But if this process makes a 
good representative, as in ordinary cases it certainly does, it 
certainly makes a very bad statesman. 
only not made, but if of inferior calibre, he may very easily 
be spoiled by attaching too much weight to the confusion of 
tongues from which he is expected to select a sort of anthology 
for reproduction in the House of Commons. No statesman 
worthy of the name has, as far as we remember, ever con- 
trived to satisfy a large constituency for many years together. 
He must have views of his own which positively dominate 
his mind, and these views are pretty sure to raise up a 
popular cry against them in any large constituency before 
any very long time has elapsed. Mr. Forster's position at 
Bradford is beginning to remind us of this almost inevit- 
able necessity which lies upon the more constructive minds 
to excite displeasure among a large body of constituents. 
Bradford appears to be indignant against Mr. Forster for 
conduct for which the whole nation has more reason to be 
grateful than for any one piece of statesmanship of recent 
times, and to pass no criticism at all on those of his views 
which should alone make political critics anxious as to the 
growth and progress of his statesmanship. Yet there is 
nothing at all in this to wonder at. The difference between 
@ mere politician and a true statesman, is that the latter 
can look beyond the range of party-feelings and local in- 
terests, and decide for himself on larger grounds what is 
prudent and what is practicable for the nation at large. 
Mr. Forster has shown that he can do this by his Educa- 
tion Act, and has thereby won for hiwself a far higher 
measure of confidence than any he has lost at Bradford. 
But it is quite right and natural he should have lost con- 
fidence at Bradford. The vehement partizans of the Anti- 
State Church movement, who care far more for any policy 
which tends to separate Church and State than they do for 
purging the United Kingdom of its ignorance and barbarity, 
are necessarily incensed against Mr. Forster because he has pro- 
posed what the Church party-found it not impossible to accept, 
though they accepted it very reluctantly. It may seem paradoxi- 
eal to say that if Bradford had not lost a good deal of confidence 
in Mr. Forster, the nation would not, in all probability, have 
gained so much confidence in him; but, unless Bradford had 
been something more than a popular constituency,—a con- 
stituency of embryo statesmen,—we think this must have been 
so. A statesman must keep his head clear above parties. 
And, of course, the special party above which he keeps his 
head, and which had counted on his advocacy, must be 
offended by the very course by which he gains respect and 
confidence and the gratitude due to high national aims from 





A statesman is not | 


/guidance, and not merely the correct interpretation of her 
|own most intimate wishes. Mr. Forster has already put his 
| statesmanship above doubt on the former class of subjects, —the 
domestic. He stands in the first rank of English statesmen, 
| There is no man in the Cabinet so likely, if he lives, to become 
| Prime Minister as Mr. Forster. What he still lacks seems to 
us to be a clearer mastery of his own mind on the subject of 
_England’s external duties. That part of his speech seems to 
| us, in every report that we have read,—and we have studied 
'the local as well as the metropolitan recensions,—in the 
| highest degree confused and wavering; to want the states- 
| manlike precision, —the clearness and decisiveness, — the 
| authority of tone,—which always characterize Mr. Forster's 
| statements on matters which he has well considered. A 
| great English Prime Minister may, in times of general tran- 
' quillity, be wanting in a distinct conception of English inter- 
| national duties, —we fear we have such a great Prime Minister 
,in Mr. Gladstone. But in the times which are coming every 
/man who aspires to guide England, must form for himself a 
set of principles on which he would wish to see England 
act in her foreign relations, and mature them in reference to 
passing events with the most watchful care. Mr. Forster has 
at least as yet not attempted this. The marks of indistinctness 
and confusion in this part of his speech are conspicuous. 
_ Nothing can be truer or more important to recall, for it is 
often forgotten, than the principle with which Mr. Forster 
| starts, that ‘war is murder, if not duty, and to declare war 
/ unless it be to fulfil a duty is to incite men to murder.” Or 
as he goes on to explain himself, “war for hatred, war for 
covetousness of territory,” war “ for glory,” is “murder.” [He 
proceeds, however, to explain that in his opinion war “ for the 
mere expression of sympathy is very little less than murder ;” 
but what precisely this last expression means, on which 
a good deal hangs, Mr. Forster unfortunately forgets 
to explain. If it means that war by a_ neutral 
State which only rather wishes one of two belligerents 
to win,—say from greater sympathy with the genius of that 
belligerent, greater knowledge of, and interest in, its history, a 
| greater sense of intellectual and moral gratitude to its achieve- 
| ments, or even from a decided moral bias towards its cause, as, 
taken on the whole, amidst many conflicting considerations, 
‘the most free from guilt,—is ‘“Jittle less than murder,” 
we quite agree with Mr. Forster. Before any conscien- 
tious State can go to war for a cause not her own, she 
should have the clearest conviction that the object for 
‘which she takes up arms is a righteous object, and 
'that the evil—which she must have reasonable hope of 
preventing by taking up arms—is a very great evil, likely 
| to entail a long series of calamities on the sufferers and all 
‘connected with them. But as far as we understand Mr, 
Forster, this is not what he means, or if it is, he could hardly 
| have expressed himself worse. True, he says a few sentences 
‘later, “ Now, I will not say there can be no cause in which 
it will be our duty to step forward in behalf of another coun- 
try,” but he appears to limit this entirely to the case of treaties 
and guarantees given by England in former times, and which 
‘ought not to be renewed. He thinks we should fulfil 
our obligations, but “I would be most cautious in under- 
taking such obligations in future,”"—a sentence which, if we are 
to interpret it by the general drift of the speech, seems to 
'mean, ‘I would never do so.’ Ifnot, what does the following 
remark imply ? “I am not a member of the Peace Society, nor 
_am I a peace-at-any-price man; but I am ready to pay any 
price but this,—the non-performance of duty,” and this after 
he had just said, “We have a duty not to send your sons to 
slaughter for a quarrel which is not of your seeking.” Ti Mr. 


Forster then means what he said, he really does commit him- 
self to this, that England should never interfere for another 
nation, however great the claim, unless she has rashly pledged 
herself to do so,—which pledge he would discourage her 
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giving again. The fair meaning and drift of his whole | selfish spirit which he is now seeking to stimulate, which plumes 
speech is that England has no business whatever to risk her- | itself on its Christian love of peace, when it is buta pretentious 
self afresh in a disinterested quarrel, however great the Euro- | form of the resolve never at any cost “to send our sons to 
pean mischief she apprehends for the triumph of the ascendant | slaughter for a quarrel which is not of our making.” The 
power. He would fulfil old obligations; he would resist | Samaritan would certainly have defended his patient against 
aggression; he would do no more. This is the ‘Perish | the thieves who stripped him of his raiment, and wounded 
Savoy’ doctrine over again, more moderately and less in- | him, and departed, leaving him half dead. The next thing to 
sultingly expressed. We have some faint hope that Mr. Forster | maintaining that it would have been right to “ pass by om the 
did not mean this, but we have no hope at all that he did not | other side” during that operation, is to maintain that the non. 
mean something very like it. He certainly meant to say | intervention of the priest and the Levite was equally praise. 
that if Englaud were ever again to fight for a cause in which | worthy. : 
she had no direct interest, it should only be in the last ex- 


- eal al ‘nfinitely cl 
tremity of European peril, and with a case infinitely clearer SIR WILLIAM MANSFIELD'S PROPOSAL, 


than any which can, in the ordinary course of things, be con- 
ceived. IR WILLIAM MANSFIELD was wise in telling the public 
Now, these views do not seem to us, in the truest sense, | on Monday that he had recommended the Government to 
either Liberal, statesmanlike, or just. They are not Liberal, | revive the ballot for the Militia, for no scheme of that kind hag 
for the best note of the new Liberalism is the growing | a chance in this country unless it is supported by national 
sympathy between nation and nation, and the growing sense | opinion. But he was unwise, we think, both in his speech and 
of duty of which every people is conscious, to do what init lies to his subsequent letter to Lord Elcho, in not entering into ye 
aid its neighbours in the pursuit of their highest ends, and to | much more detail, both as to the nature of his plans and the req. 
restrain them in the pursuit of their lowest ends. The free sons for which they approve themselves to his mind. His scheme 
interchange of physical products leads more every year | renders him liable to popular misconception, and to the 
to the free interchange of the higher fruits of national | which there is always such a tendency in England to raise,—that 
genius and feeling, and the excited Republican cry for the | he desires a conscript Army, the precise project to which he 
solidarity of the nations, is nothing in the world but the ex-| is most opposed. As we understand his scheme, he would 
aggeration of the growing conviction, that what we owe to our- | adhere to the voluntary system for the Army as the only one 
selves we owe, in a secondary, but still very real degree, to our | compatible with the necessities of the Empire, and especially 
neighbours. Neither Christianity nor Republicanism can | with the amount of tropical service exacted from our soldiers, 
endure this violent distinction between self-defence and the | No nation, not even the Prussian, would consent to be exiled 
help of others, All the tendencies of the higher religious | by law for five years to a tropical climate, and Sir William 
and all the tendencies of the higher political ideas are against | apparently does not see his way either to annual reliefs, 
it; and Mr. Forster must resign the pretension to influence | which are indeed physically impossible, or to a new separa- 
those who are guided by these ideas, if he intends to base his | tion between the Armies of India and Britain,—a separation 
statesmanship upon this distinction. Again, the distinction is which, we may add en pussant, the White Mutiny proved 
not statesmanlike, for it is impossible to place England in the | to involve extreme political danger. It is not compul- 
position of the United States towards Europe, while her power | sory soldiering, therefore, that he advocates, but only 
remains so near and formidable; and perfect isolation,—at | compulsory soldiership. He would have behind the 
which, of course, the policy of withdrawing as soon as possible; Army a population of which at least one-half should. be 
from all treaties which pledge us to interfere, and accepting | effective soldiers liable to be called out in c*.e of 
no new engagements, aims,—would probably enhance all our | foreign invasion. About 300,000 men pass the ag. of, say, 
dangers, and cost us before long far more anxiety and effort nineteen every year within the United Kingdom ; one-third of 
in protecting ourselves against the hostile combinations which | these are unfitted through different forms of physical in- 
would spring up, than the policy of accepting our due share capacity for a soldier’s duty, but there remain 200,000 
of European responsibilities and duties. Mr. Forster cannot, potential soldiers. Sir William Mansfield would compel every 
as he admits, deny the duty and necessity of self-defence. one of these men, without distinction of rank, or means, or 
Unless we are prepared to go in for non-resistance, and to | destiny in life, to serve for one year in the reserve army, that 
abandon the most unmanageable travellers to be found is, we presume, to undergo a thorough military training 
in Europe to their fate whenever they provoke hostile treat- | within his own county. He would also make him liable to 
ment by foreign powers, a policy of deliberate isolation be- active service at home during five years, and throughout that 
comes a real danger to us, and a serious danger. Lastly, Mr. time would call him out for one month in every year, 
Forster’s distinction is not just. It is perfectly true that you | would at the same time confine recruiting for the Line to the 
should be much more careful and circumspect in intervening | new Militia, thus abolishing the competition for the same men 
in a neighbour’s quarrel than in your own, but it is not true | which now exists between the Militia and the Army. 
that when you have been so careful and circumspect, youshould| There can be no doubt that this scheme, if it could be 
refuse to do so on the mere ground of personal risk. All society | carried out, would be a better defensive measure than any 
would go to pieces under the operation of such a principle, and | other which could be devised; would, if accompanied by 
international society no less than national. What protects Swit- | some reforms in the Army and a large increase in the 
zerland and Holland, and such little States, from aggression, Artillery, render the United Kingdom absolutely unassail- 
except, first, the sense of justice in the larger States, and | able from without. It would give us within five years 
secondly, the belief of those who lose that sense of justice | a permanent force of half a million of trained soldiers, 
in the sense of justice which remains to their neighbours, and | organized by counties, and therefore perpetually under 
the fear that they will resent unprovoked aggression? We the influence of opinion, and accustomed to obey the 
say this fear is a healthy fear; it is a fear which every true trained officers whom Sir William Mansfield of course 
statesman should strive to strengthen, and which it is the intends to provide. That would be an Army amply 
tendency of Mr. Forster’s speech materially to weaken. And sufficient for defence, while it would cost directly very 
we can hardly sufficiently express our regret that a man of so | little and indirectly nothing at all. The pay might be any- 
much power and so wide an influence should have tried tc | thing Parliament pleased, while the gain to each individual 
strengthen the hold of one of the most unworthy and selfish from increased efficiency, manliness, and physique would be 
sophisms current in English society on the mind of the English | full compensation for the necessary loss of one year’s time. 
people. 'To the working-classes more especially this gain would be 
We have purposely kept aloof from the application of these | enormous. Men like Sir W. Mansfield are much too silent 
principles to the position of France, because we are quite aware | upon a fact which, nevertheless, they thoroughly recognize,— 
that a very strong case may be made out against, as well as the almost incredible physical advantage which a lad of nine- 











for, intervention to prevent the great European calamity of teen acquires from the regular and full diet, steady exercise, 


the conquest by Germany of a new Venetia. In Mr. Forster’s| and general muscular education of a year’s training, am 
case we care more for the soundness of his general principle | advantage for which no year of any other kind of labour is 
than for his mode of applying it; for he is perhaps tie states- full compensation. The year seems to double the weight of 
man of the future, while he is only one, and not the foremost, of the men, and does constantly increase it by one-fourth. The 
the statesmen of the present. But when he describes the war Militia camps, too, might be made, and if the system once be- 
spirit as a “‘ contagious moral disease,’°-—wherein he is no doubt came part of the national life would be made, places of education 
right,—let us warn him that there is another and still more in any sense the nation approved, places where the mass of our 
Contagious moral disease in English society, and that is the population might acquire the idea of a higher and indefinitely 
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better organized life than our villages at present lead. The | than he can manage without receiving reinforcements in 
gain from the mere habit of acting in concert is very | his turn. In the north, General Faidherbe continues the 
great 5 but there is no reason in the world, certainly none same policy of hesitating and diffident advance. He 
in military discipline, why the camp life should not be a has retaken St. Quentin, and if it be true that he 
nobler one than the life of towns, more sober, more chaste, | has arrived at Fins, which is due east of Albert and 
more frugal—why we should not realize here in England the north-east of Péronne, it looks as if he were contemplating an 
ideal which at the commencement of the war a Prussian regi- eastward march towards Chalons. But he moves with the 
ment seemed to attain. The popular notion that a soldier most gingerly deliberation and caution, as if his army were of 
most necessarily be a bad man is as gross a delusion as the | the most brittle material, which a single blow might shatter 
ular fancy that a sailor is necessarily a good one. War into fragments. General Chanzy has fought with determina- 
may demoralize, we fear it does ; but military discipline of the | tion in his retreat on Laval, but it would seem that the rein- 
modern kind decidedly improves the well disposed, turning forcements his army has received since it made its long retreat 
the average English peasant very often into a very excellent | from Beaugency to Le Mans have only increased its numbers 
description of working-man, the average non-commissioned | at the expense of its mettle. It seems pretty certain that the part 
officer. Moreover, Sir W. Mansfield’s plan would indirectly | of it employed in the fighting of the 10th with Prince Fre- 
strengthen, and strengthen greatly, the power of the Regular | derick Charles was of very much higher calibre than the part 
Army. Half the population would know pretty accurately | employed in the fighting of the 11th with the Duke of Meck- 
what a soldier's life was like, and if that life were made only lenburg. The most opposite accounts come of the perform- 
alittle more attractive, say by shorter periods of service and | ance of the army on different sides of the field of battle, in 
y without stoppages, we should never lack candidates for | some parts of which it seems to have been one of the best, 
the best appointments now open to unskilled labourers. The | and in others one of the worst of all the French armies raised 
Militia would be a vast reservoir of good soldiers, who had | during the war. The truth, no doubt, is, that it was 
learnt the most disagreeable part of their work, and we might | exceedingly composite in material, and that the whole army is, 
yet see two applications for every vacancy in the regiments, like Faidherbe’s, an organization of extremely ill-welded parts, 
and be ready to try what we believe to be the most successful which a severe blow reduces to its elements. It is clear, again, 
experiment of all, the abolition of the term of service. If the | that the same thing must be said of Trochu’s Army of Paris. 
men could expect a shilling a day, and all found, and eould | It is an army that seems to require very tender handling, and 
but resign like the officers, half England would pass through that cannot be wound up to acts of daring and gallantry. 
the military mill. | With regard to the sortie upon Le Bourget, during the 13th, 
But is it possible to induce the nation to accept a scheme we hear again the old stories of officers entreating their 
which, complete and satisfactory as it would be, is so greatly | men vainly to come on, which were told so frequently 
at variance with its habits, with its anxiety for early wages, during the first sorties of the siege,—the sorties in 
and early marriage, and with the habitual tone of its thought October. It seems perfectly clear that in all parts of France 
about military training? We must admit that we are almost the armies are not up to any very high mark of spirit or 
totally unable to give an answer to the question. Of one thing | daring, and that their leaders, however able as strategists or 
we feel certain, that no ballot will be permitted, that | generals, have nowhere contrived to inspire their troops with 
the whole population, without exception, must be sub- | that unlimited confidence which alone makes the French into 
jected to the same training, without a resort to a device first-rate soldiers. In France the men expect to draw con- 
which would in no way allay irritation, while it would keep fidence from their leaders. In Teutonic armies each individual 
up the idea that escape from training was a privilege, instead | soldier has a separate store of confidence in his own 
of a very great loss. The whole population must pass through | breast, besides what he draws from the ability of his com- 
the mill, the only exceptions entertained being cases where | mander. 
the family is absolutely dependent on the earnings of a lad of | This being as it is, one might hastily infer that with every 
the prescribed age. Without this proviso of universality the week the prospect of ultimate French success is disappearing, 
scheme must fail, and with it we feel to the last degree uncertain | and the prospect of a treaty of peace, assigning Alsace and 
as to its reception. There are no data to go upon in forming an | Lorraine for ever to Germany, becoming more and more cer- 
opinion, On the one side, the people might regard the year’s | tain. That is not our impression of the situation. On the 
training as the complement and completion of the com-' contrary, we should say that acute judges look forward with 
pulsory education to which they are more and more much less confidence to the end of the war now than they did 











prepared to submit; on the other side, they have lost afortnight ago, when legendsof the immediate surrender of Paris 
the military tradition, have been accustomed to regard | and close of the war were floating freely about in all circles, as 
the Militia as a service not very commendable for young if they had been self-generated. The truth is, that though 
men, and, trusting in the fleet, might consider the a great deal looks worse for France than it did late in Novem- 
training pure loss of time. Nobody knows precisely what! ber,—Orleans and Le Mans both in German hands, Brittany 
they think on the matter, or whether they think at all; and | threatened, and Paris much nearer the end of its provisions, and 
nobody will know unless Ministers imitate the extremely wise consequently much nearer surrender,—the truer account of 
step taken by Sir William Mansfield, and ask public opinion things would be to say that the area both of the attack and 
to form itself with speed and decision. If any such measure the resistance is greatly increased. Faidherbe’s army at the 
is to be adopted, it will be indispensable to teach the electors end of November was of little significance. Now it is a strong, 
much more than they yet know of what military training | though not a daring force. Bourbaki’s army did not exist, and 
means,—to divest it of the vague dislike with which it has there was no rumour of any organized defence for Alsace. 
come to be regarded,—to enable every parent, however poor, to| The centre of France was far more strongly occupied by 
decide fairly for himself whether that will be an oppression or | the Germans then than now. They have been compelled to 
a benefit to his sons. We do not think there is much to fear | withdraw from Dijon and Besangon to Belfort. The true 
from a cry for the liberties of the subject, which Sir W. ‘account of the change rather is, that while the Germans 
Mansfield evidently dreads ; but there is a great deal to fear| have gained all they have fought for,—except as yet Paris, 
from the cry that military training will demoralize the nation, | which they probably will gain,—their gains have produced none 
and even more to dread from the traditionary horror of of the tangible effects which might have been expected. The 
barrack life, which is regarded even among the lowest class as | resistance was feeble in November, and it is feeble now. But 
a school of corruption. Sir W. Mansfield’s scheme, to be | it is just as wide, and just as tenacious, and quite as little 
accepted, must be minutely explained throughout the country, likely to cease, as it was then; indeed, the impression 
by men who can enter into the subject with the sort of everywhere seems to gain ground that the fall of 
enthusiasm Mr. Trevelyan displays in his really extraordinary | Paris will not put an end to it, but only increase 
series of speeches, on the necessity of abolishing purchase and | the difficulties of the German campaign, though furnish- 
dismissing the Commander-in-Chief. ing the Germans, no doubt, with 100,000 additional troops. 
It will, of course, take something like 100,000 = 
garrison Paris and. guard the new hosts of prisoners, whether 
THE TENACITY OF THE FRENCH RESISTANCE. a0 to Germany = retained in tia and we doubt 
os is no good news from France. If we may believe whether another army of 100,000 men will compensate 
the last reports, General Bourbaki has, like all the other Germany for the further diffusion of the resistance, and 
French Generals, lost the moment when success was within for the diminished importance of every subsequent 
his gtasp at Belfort; has allowed General Werder to be French defeat. At present, every French defeat is 
teinforced by General Zastrow, and now finds his task more a double blow to France and a double yictory to 
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Germany. It is a defeat, and it is a new blow to the hope 
of saving the capital,—which last is the greater blow of the two. 
If once Paris falls and the war goes on, a defeat will mean a 
defeat, and nothing more. The feeble resistance will then 
have no centre which the Germans can hope to master. The 
invasion will be like a beating of the air. 

As far as we can judge, the condition of the French 
national mind seems to be this:—There is no high daring, 
great despondency, a diffused melancholy ; but there is, at the 
same time, something like a positive incapacity for giving 
in. The nation looks at the thing repeatedly, tries to consider 
it ; nibbles again and again at the German proposals; finds 
them disgusting, ‘‘ impossible,” and goes on in its feeble way, 
raising great armies, half-winning small battles, losing great 
ones, and raising new armies in the place of the old ones. 
It seems to us quite a mistake to suppose that the resistance 
is deep-rooted only in proportion to its fire and intensity. 
With a commander of real genius, the fire and intensity 
would at once gleam out in the French resistance. 
In the mean time, it is faint and weary and almost 
childish at times in its helplessness. But it is deep-rooted far 
more than in proportion to its vigour. If the levies in any 
part of the country chose, they could easily refuse to come. 
Gambetta has no regular armies at his disposal with which he 
could constrain districts unwilling to send recruits. The truth 
is, that all France feels the duty of resistance, none the less 
for the half-hearted way in which she fulfils it. The destiny 
is on her to fight, though she cannot feel the fire kindling. 


We very much doubt if the war will not drag on after Paris | 


is fallen, and become infinitely more troublesome to the Ger-_ 
| political affairs, who are all interested in reversions to small 


| properties, and who all, therefore, according to the 7imes’ 


mans then than it is now. 





THE “TIMES” ON THE RAMPAGE. 
HERE is one peculiarity in the management of the 7%mes 


which, for many years past, certainly for the last quarter | 


of a century, has bewildered its readers. The great journal 
publishes every now and then, at irregular intervals, for no 
apparent reason, an article which seems to have written itself, 
printed itself, and corrected its own proofs, an article whose 
whole interest is derived from the hopelessness of any attempt 
to account for its appearance. Usually it is opposed to every 
idea the paper has ever maintained; often—as in the long- 
remembered Zollverein case—it contains some blunder so gross 
that it must have been patent to the compositors themselves, and 
sometimes it is supremely and eccentrically silly. One of these 
articles appeared on Saturday last, a paper utterly at variance 
with every tradition of the journal, and so eccentric in its 
absurdity as to suggest that one of those letters from the 
crazy which find their way into editors’ boxes had by accident 
been converted into a leader. If the Zimes has a political 
conviction in the world, it is that mob risings cannot beat 
armies; if it has a social theory, it is that pauperism is an 
evil; yet it published on Saturday a rigmarole intended to 
show that English pauperism produced the impregna- 
bility of England. We really are not exaggerating. After 
stating that if an enemy once landed on our coasts we 
should be in a “ desperate ’’ condition, with a small, incom- 
plete, and anomalous Army, Reserves which are mere lists of 
men on paper, and our military education inadequate, it pro- 
ceeds to say that we should find safety in our national 
character, and the institutions which proceed from it, the first 
of those institutions being pauperism :—“ Our extemporized 
Army would be composed of labourers, chiefly agricultural, 
and working-men. The majority of these men would be of 
a rude and simple quality. They would not possess an acre 
of land, or a cottage to call their own, nor would they have 
the least expectation of one. They would have no money in 
possession or reversion. They would have no vote, political 
or municipal ; no voice in parish matters; no opportunity of 
recording or expressing approval or dissent, except only in 
purely spiritual questions. They would have no capacity for 
understanding political affairs, and no- sentiment except an 
almost brute reliance on the existing order of things. They 
would expect to be employed in strength, succoured in sick- 
ness, and maintained in age. They would have no stake in 
the country, of that material sort which is usually meant by 
the word, but a stake only in character,—that is, its cha- 
racter and their own. The British labourer does his duty 
to his country, and expects it to do its duty to him. 
The labourer stands on his character as a man, for his charac- 
ter is really all the property he possesses, or is ever likely to 
possess. If he is known to be honest, true, industrious, gene- 


rally sober, and respectable in life and speech, he jg rich 
enough, and need envy no one; if he wants these qualities, o 
this good name, he is a beggar. He must also be courageous 
and kind, or he will lose the respect of the manly and the loya 
of the tender-hearted. But all this is character, and it ig, 
far better thing for a soldier to carry about him than th 
title to a small estate or some wretched reversion. An English 
soldier who should run away, or do anything unbecoming his 
profession, is a lost man. He has nothing to fall back Upon 
and what was before a loyal dependence on the generosity of 
his country becomes in his case a degrading pauperism,” ~ [y 
other words, because the British labourer is a pauper depen- 
dent on State alms, therefore he is a good soldier; becansy 
he has nothing at stake, therefore he will fight; because he 
is a boor without a hope except of the workhouse, therefore 
he would rally to his leaders to maintain the society which 
leaves him in that position. Moreover, because of pauperism 
the armies thus extemporized in many centres for g 
movement on the capital would be “ united, pertinacious, and 
confiding.” The “English would have had simpler plans, 
and would have pursued them more obstinately.” They 
“would not have weakened the hands of their chiefs by 
supervision. They would not have advanced without support, 
or retired without necessity.” In short, being hopeless, blind, 
and pauperized, the English labourer would, by virtue of those 
high qualifications, have done what the French have failed 
to do,—would have beaten the German Army, quite three. 
fourths of which is composed of peasant proprietors, 
who have all a stake in the land, and all a vote for the 
general Parliament, who have all capacity to understand 


new doctrine, ought instantly to run away. If there is one 


‘fact patent from the history of the war, it is that the best 


soldier earth has yet produced is the Teuton with a 
stake in the soil; and the TZmes, which, to do it 
justice, has always held up pauperism as the great 
evil of our social condition, takes this especial occasion to 
raise a hymn to Pauperism as the first source of military 
virtues. The Roman soldier who conquered the world was a 
freeholder; the barbarian who conquered him claimed the 
land as his first prize ; the Frenchman who strode into every 
capital of the Continent had just acquired the soil; the one 
unconquered people in Europe, the Swiss, scarcely reckon a 
pauper as a man; and the German, who is claiming the 
mastery of Europe, is the typical peasant-proprietor ; but the 
British pauper, because he is a pauper, is to subdue them all! 

But, remarks some old Colonel, after all, though the Zimes 
puts the case absurdly, the British “ pauper” does make an 
admirable soldier. Certainly he does, after training. Un- 
trained, he is, in a military sense, the greatest coward alive. 
There is not a case in our entire modern history in which the 
labourers, or for that matter the workmen, have made anything 
like a decent fight with any body of soldiers, however small. 
There is not a county in England, where a regiment of the 
Guards would not scatter any crowd, however numerous or how- 
ever angry, and we doubt if there is a small town in England 
which, without time for preparation, could not be held down by 
a troop of Prussian cavalry. The British “ pauper”’ fights 
brilliantly, because by the act of becoming a soldier he has 
escaped the condition the Times describes, because he has a 
stake in the country and its honour, because he has hope, 
because he has the capacity for forming an opinion upon 
his political duty to his country. If the Times 
is right, the true policy would be to leave the 
British soldier in his old position, to refuse all pensions, 
dock all rations, reward good service by a sentence to the 
workhouse ; try, in fact, consciously and knowingly, the 
scheme of administration which we did once try unknowingly 
with the Navy, and which produced the mutiny of the Nore. 
Nay,we might go farther, and fill our Armies exclusively from the 
casual wards, the village tramps, the hopelessly poor and forlorn, 
and keep'up the military spirit by restoring the regiments from 
time to time to their old blessed condition,—give them a bath, 
as it were, of hardy and inspiriting village pauperism, renew 
those grand virtues which spring from the felicity of having 
nothing. Indeed, we might go further yet. On the theory 
of the 7%mes, an officer, as he has a stake in the country, as 
he has a vote, as he has an opinion upon politics, must be an 
inferior soldier, and we had better pass a law forbidding any- 
body with sixpence, or any hope except of alms, from receiv- 
ing a commission. Clearly, our first duty in the event of 
invasion would be to burn all houses, confiscate all property, 
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ener 
articularly reversions, and promise State alms to everybody, 


for then the whole population must take arms, and must also 
the indispensable conditions being attained—be filled with 
the highest military spirit. = we 

We presume what the Times wanted to say, till it was 
carried away in a divine ecstacy by its contemplation of 
the excellencies of Pauperism, was that very rude, untaught, 
and poverty-stricken men would obey orders with less question 
than men of higher grade. That belief is, we know, abso- 
Jutely engrained in some officers of the good old school, but 
we have yet to wait for any particle of real evidence in its 
support. Which obeys orders best, the officer or the pri- 
yate? an Irish regiment, a Lowland Scotch regiment, or a 
German? Which would any General who knows Eng- 
land rather command, an army of Donegal peasants or 
an army of English serjeant-majors? It is knowledge, 
not ignorance, on which discipline depends; they are the 
ignorant, not the taught, the rude and simple, not the culti- 
vated, who decline to fight because “they can tell by the 
sound of the guns that the Sepoys have Russians behind 
them.” The whole theory is baseless, and it is just as the 
best educated army the world has ever seen is compelling us 
to revise our military institutions that the Zvmes tries to 
impress on the nation the most dangerous of all fallacies, by 
dressing it up till it appeals to the national self-love. How- 
ever, we are wrong to blame the Z%mes, for it is clear, from 
internal evidence, that the article wrote itself, was set up by 
the types, and was corrected by the printer’s ink. 


THE SCHEME FOR A LAW UNIVERSITY. 


MONG the questions likely to be brought before Parlia- 
ment during the coming Session, the foundation of a 
Legal University for the purpose of imparting a systematic 
instruction to both branches of the profession ought to attract 
some notice. The importance of the subject is not confined 
to lawyers. 
interest in knowing that those to whom it grants a monopoly 
of a highly lucrative practice are qualified to discharge their 
duties. So long as any body of men is protected from exter- 
nal competition and invested with the privileges of an order, 
some reciprocal guarantees of fitness may fairly be required. 
It is occasionally said that the barrister does his work in open 
court, and that if he is incapable his employers are sure to 
detect it. But even if this remedy were satisfactory to the 
client who has entrusted a valuable cause to an incompetent 
man, it would take some time for the general public to be 
enlightened. There are instances of barristers who have 
attained a position by favour or by luck, and, in spite of 
notorious incapacity, keep it to the end of the chapter. Of 
course these are exceptional cases, and they are not peculiar 
to the Bar. But in all other professions there is an attempt 
to ascertain a man’s fitness before giving him a recognized 
status. “The Clergyman, the Physician, the Surgeon, the 
Apothecary, as well as the Attorney or Solicitor, are all re- 
quired to pass an examination before they are permitted to 
practise,” are the words of the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1855, which included such men as Lord Hatherley, 
Lord Westbury, Sir Alexander Cockburn, Mr. Justice Keating, 
and Sir John Taylor Coleridge. ‘In the Navy and Army a 
like examination of officers is required before they are entitled 
to their first commission, and also before a Lieutenancy in the 
one or a Captaincy in the other is attained. In every other 
country in Europe an educational test is applied to advocates, 
either by requiring a degree in law at a University, or else by 
a distinct professional examination.” And the Report from 
which we have quoted went on to recommend that this 
deficiency should be supplied in England by the union of the 
Four Inns of Court, the Legal Colleges as they may be called, 
in one Legal University, by the adoption of a general system of 
education, and of compulsory examinations upon first entrance 
and on the completion of the period of study. 

The seed which was dropped more than fifteen years ago 
has but lately begun to germinate. All that the Inns of Court 
have done since 1855 for the advancement of legal education has 
been to add a course of private classes to the lectures which 
already existed, and to offer some rewards to those students who 
would pass examinations. It is almost entirely owing to afew 
provincial attorneys that a real movement has been set on foot ; 
that both branches of the profession have been enlisted in the 
cause of education ; that a large meeting of leading men was 
held last summer in Lincoln’s Inn Hall to inaugurate the Legal 
Education Association ; and that the question is to be brought 


It is manifest that the public has the strongest 


before Parliament. We can hardly imagine that when the 
Law Societies of a few Northern towns sent deputations to 
Leeds to discuss this subject, they expected that in less than 
two years they would find their projects taken up by the 
highest legal authorities. Yet as it is, the Lord Chancellor 
and ten of the Judges have expressed their approval of the 
scheme ; Sir Roundell Palmer has accepted the post of Presi- 


‘dent of the Association, and took the chair at the Lincoln’s 


Inn meeting; the Attorney and Solicitor-General, besides 
many other prominent members of the Bar, were present. 
With such a start the work is not likely to slumber. 
Whatever may be the ultimate results of the movement, it is 
probable that before long systematic legal education will be 


‘within the reach of all who propose to practise at the Bar, 


and that none will be admitted without some test of fitness. 


| As things now stand, any one who has been at one of the 
| Universities, or who has a rudimentary acquaintance with 


Latin and English, can acquire the status of a Barrister by 
eating either thirty-six or seventy-two dinners, and by a 
nominal attendance at chambers or lectures. There is no 
exaggeration in saying that a man may be called to the Bar 
without having ever opened a law book. No doubt if he 
attends the required number of lectures and private classes 
he must hear some legal phrases, and constant repetition can 
hardly fail to fix some of them in his memory. But if 
he qualifies for the Bar by what is called reading with 
a Barrister, he has only to pay a certain fee, and he 
need never enter his tutor’s chambers. Without discussing 
the injury such a man may do to clients, to the administration 
of justice, which is often confided to him, to the interests of 
the accused who may claim his services, we cannot think of any- 
thing more fatal to the credit of the profession than the system 
which makes him possible. The title of “ Barrister-at-Law ” 
really means nothing, Yet we not only give its bearers a 


/monopoly of practice in our higher Courts, but render them 


alone eligible for some considerable appointments. When 
magistrates, and county-court judges, and colonial judges, and 
masters of the Courts are chosen on no other principle than 
that they have been so many years at the Bar without business, 
it may well be asked whether this affords any proof of capacity. 
An examination might not be infallible, or even the most 
scientific test ; but it would be some test, and, except at the 
English Bar, it is universal. 

The proposals of the Legal Education Association, which 
lie before us, coincide to some extent with the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commissioners of 1855. The first step to 
be taken is the incorporation of a University of Law, in which 
the Inns of Court and the Metropolitan and Provincial Law 
Societies are to be represented. The University is to control 
and regulate the general course of legal studies and examina- 
tions requisite for a call to the Bar and for admission as 
attorneys or solicitors; to provide the means of study both 
for those who wish to enter the legal profession, and for those 
who want to gain a knowledge of law without such a practical 
object ; to examine and to confer Degrees. The Inns of Court 
and the Incorporated Law Society will retain their power of 
controlling the admission of Barristers and Attorneys, and of 


‘enforcing discipline ; nor will there be any change in the rela- 
tions between these bodies and their members. So far thescheme 


is eminently moderate, and need excite no alarm among the 
most conservative lawyers. Nothing is asked of the existing 
societies but the surrender of those educational functions 
which they did not all take up with much alacrity, and which 
they cannot be said to discharge effectually. We do not know 
whether these modest proposals will avoid exciting jealousy, 
and whether the bodies which have hitherto provided a modi- 
cum of legal education for those who liked to avail themselves 
of it will resent the intrusion of a University armed with com- 
pulsory powers. But any such opposition will be too late. 
The question of legal education is ripe for settlement. The 
leaders of the profession have taken it up at last, and their 
voice will be powerful among the governing bodies. ‘If the 
Inns of Court did not oppose their rights,” said Sir Roundell 
Palmer, speaking on behalf of the Association at the Lincoln’s 
Inn meeting, “they should not meddle with the Inns 
of Court ; but of course, if they met with opposition on their 
part, no one could now say what might eventually be necessary 
to be done.” We may have some hope that this warning will 
not be needed. Some of the Inns of Court have already com- 
mitted themselves to the principle of legal education, though 
they have done comparatively little to put it in practice. In 
1845, at the instance of Lord Westbury, the Middle Temple 
established lectures, and endeavoured to unite the other Inns 
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ce 
of Court in collective action. In 1863, Lord Cairns proposed | and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” As almost tie 
a resolution at Lincoln’s Inn in favour of the principle of | whole Sermon on the Mount is devoted exclusively to the delings. 
establishing a regular legal university, and that resolution was | tion of the true divine temper, and to the suggestion of tests of 
adopted by the Benchers. Sir Roundell Palmer, too, when he | the true temper, —for instance, strict secresy to discrimi 
was Attorney-General, “ proposed, at acombined meeting of the | between the spirit of charity and that of ostentation,—ang 
representatives of the Inns of Court, the adoption of a system of | willingness to lose eye or ear rather than commit a deli. 
compulsory examination ;” but though his motion was carried | berate sin, as a teat of the fear of sin; so the difference 
by a small majority, the scheme fell through, in consequence | between the spirit of love and that of revenge is to be tested 
of the separate dissent of two of the Societies. If these! by the willingness to bestow any kind of good on the object 
various attempts show that there has not been unanimity in | of offence, and even to undergo readily further injury rather 
the profession, they also show the existence of many powerful | than indulge the desire for retaliation. We find our Lord always 
under-currents which only need a combined movement to | using the strongest figurative language, and explaining to 
form them into an irresistible stream. What the individual | pj, disciples when he found them misunderstanding him 
efforts of Lord Westbury, Lord Cairns, and Sir Roundell | that «it is the spirit which quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
Palmer could not effect when brought to bear on the govern- |nothing; the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit 
ing bodies of the several Societies, will be done when the zeal | 4,4 they are life.” He told them that his flesh was the tru: 
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and energy of the profession are placed under such leadership. 
The object in view is clear, and so is the course to be pursued. 


The experience of the last fifteen years, the examples of all 


| bread without eating which they could have no eternal life; that 
| his flesh was meat indeed and his blood drink indeed; and when 
| they were offended, he added the explanation we have spoken of 


other countries, can no longer be neglected, and amidst all as to his spiritual meaning. He warned his disciples of the leayen 


those reforms which bid fair to change the face of our law 


and substitute a rational system for the stubborn remains of | 


technicality, education will find its proper place, and guess- 
work will be superseded by science. 








WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 


HERE has been a good deal of discussion of late whether 
there is any real and essential conflict between the genius 

of Christianity and War,—in other words, whether war can be 
considered righteous under the Christian theory. Archbishop 
Manning seems to have held last Sunday that while Christianity 
has always aimed at putting restrictions on the use of physical 
force such as the pagan morality never once dreamt of impos- 
ing, it regards war much as it regards capital punishment, as an 
extreme remedy against an extreme evil, and an extreme evil which 
ought, at least, to involve extreme guilt; and he interpreted the 
saying of our Lord, ‘ They that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword,’ as a mere statement of fact, which rendered it right 
for the Apostles and all other missionaries of a new faith to 
abstain from provoking a violent and early death. But 
we doubt if this passage is the one on which mainly 
the Quaker view of Christian. doctrine rests, for it comes 
immediately after the saying, ‘he that has no sword let him 
sell his garment and buy one,’ which seems to be a much 
stronger authority on the opposite side then the argument, 
addressed exclusively to an apostle, against the useless employ- 
ment of force on behalf of his master. The impression that 
Christianity discountenances all use of force rests far more, we 
believe, on the passage in which our Lord expressly condemns the 
principle of revenge than on any other: ‘ Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, An eye for an eye, anda tooth fora tooth. But I say 
unto you, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any man 
will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloke also. And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain. Give to him that asketh thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away. Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate 
thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you, and persecute you; 
that ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven : 
for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” We 
quote the whole passage to show how entirely its drift is one in 
relation to interior motives rather than external actions,—the 
substitution for the precept of revenge, which was external in 
form, of a series of equivalents equally external in form, but 
intended to impress on the disciples the opposite state of mind. 
Instead of wishing to inflict on any one who had injured them an 
exactly equal injury, they were sedulously to discourage in their 
hearts every trace of the feeling of personal resentment, so as to 
be willing to suffer further injury rather than resent the former. 
The injunction to “ give to him that asketh thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn thou not away,” refers equally, we 
believe, to the case of a personal enemy, and is meant not as an 
universal injunction, but as a test of complete forgiveness. Elise it 
would hardly stand as it does between the condemnation of 
revenge and the exhortation to ‘‘love your enemies,” and to be 
like him who ‘“‘ maketh his sun to shine on the evil and the good, 


of the Pharisees, and when they said, in their matter-of-fact way, 
| ‘it is because we have taken no bread,’ he explained that the 
| leaven of the Pharisees, that which gave a specific flavour to all 
their modes of thought and speech, was hypocrisy. He told them 
that it was easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God, 
and when he saw them aghast and dumb with astonishment, 
| added, ‘how hard is it for them that ¢rust in riches to enter 
| into the kingdom of God.’ It is clear that vividly metapho- 
| rical and startling forms of speech were found specially useful by 
| our Lord for the interest which they excited in somewhat wander- 
|ing and inattentive minds. His drift, however, was never, as far 
| as we know, to condemn any outward form of acknowledged pro- 
| fessional duty at all,—only to explain the divine spirit in which 
| life should be lived. 
| We hold, then, that war would only be inconsistent with 
| Christ's teaching, if it could be shown that any one spirit which 
| he inculcates is absolutely inconsistent with a soldier's life. Is it 
impossible for a soldier to forgive his enemies, to pray for them 
that despitefully use him? If so, a soldier cannot be a Christian ; 
| but if not, if it be quite as easy, and perhaps somewhat easier for 
a soldier to perform his spiritual duties towards his enemies in 
| the field, than towards his private enemies, then there is no neces- 
} sary inconsistency. But it will be said, ‘ How can a man really 
| love another at whose life he is deliberately aiming? Is it pos- 
sible to pray for those into whom you are plunging the bayonet? 
Is it possible to pray for those who are plunging the 
bayonet into you?’ We should say, unquestionably, yes,— 
not only possible, but comparatively very much easier indeed, 
'than to pray for a man who comes boring you day after day 
| with selfish worries of a trivial kind, or for one against whom 
you are competing in a commercial enterprise which it is life or 
death to you to win. ‘The true soldier feels real respect and pity 
for his enemies. He is aiming not at them, but at a particular 
| cause through them. It is far easier to bless those who kill you 
than those who curse you; and in war it is far oftener not those 
against whom you fight, but those with whom you fight, who curse 
you most liberally. 
But there is a more formidable argument. War, as one sees, brings, 
almost if not quite inevitably, a whole host of moral evils with it,— 
| ravaged land, plundered houses, oppressed citizens, murdered spies. 
Hatred, jealousy, and malice, if not the essentials of a battle, are ab- 
solute essentials of a prolonged struggle, of invasion and conquest. 
How, then, can war, which must lead to the riotous development of 
a whole host of passions, be justified ? We should auswer that it is 
a very different thing, indeed, to show that war involves, asa 
‘moral certainty, ‘ with such creatures as we are in such a world 48 
the present,’ a whole host of moral evils, and to assert that war 
consists in such evils. No man may consciously sin against light 
to save his life or another's life; but every man may, and must, 
every year, if not day, of his life, do what will, in all human pro- 
bability, nay, with something like moral certainty, involve a number 
of other beings in such sins. ‘The man whomanufactures beer orspirit, 
does what in all human probability will lead to the drunkenness of 
some of his fellow-creatures. The man who publishes a police re- 
port does what in all moral probability will involve some of bis 
fellow-creaturesin temptation and crime. The man who prosecutesa 
thief condemns him to almost certain deterioration in our prisons; 
the man who pardons him does what he can to diminish the fear 
of crime and the respect for law. Just criticism is almost cet 
tain to produce ill-feeling and bitterness in some one. Pane- 
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ic, or even complaisance, is almost certain to produce vanity and 
gelf-sufficiency. Almsgiving corruptsthe poor; and the appearance of 
indifference to their sufferings hardens them and increases the chasm 
petween classand class. Itis, in short, no final objection to auy sort 
of external life, that it involves a moral certainty of a great number 
of evil passions. What you have to consider, when once the 
question whether it is absolutely identified with those evil passions 
is answered in the negative, is not whether it involves a great deal 
of moral evil, but whether it involves more or less than the other 
alternatives open to you. 
Nor can it be truly said that defensive war at least, does involve 
more evils than, or even so many as, the submission to external ag- 
ion. Can it besaid that in the present statc of the world, there 
is half so much moral evil caused by a war of defence, and the lesson 
it teaches that a causeless and insolent aggression will be resisted 
with all the force of the nation oppressed, and, should that be 
jnsufficient, with a good deal of the force of other nations too, as 
there would be, were it known that such aggressions might be 
perpetrated with impunity, in consequence of the reluctance of 
Christian peoples to resist them? Suppose Germany had been 
too non-resistant to repel the French invasion, would there not 
now be a host of raging passions infinitely more permanent and more 
fierce than even this awful war has produced? Non-resistance to 
aggression, practically means submission to external slavery. Do 
we not know enough of what slavery means to declare at once that 
nothing involved in war is half so evil or so lasting? Or suppose 
France had tamely submitted to give up Alsace and Lorraine after 
Sedan, and had refused to strike a blow for her own provinces. 
Would not the wrath of the inhabitants against both conquerors 
and conquered, the broken trust of the rest of the nation in their 
brother Frenchmen, the collapse of all the sense of national cohesion, 
the feeling that a rude threat was all that was necessary to tear 
up the bonds of country and dissolve the mutual obligations of 
society, be prolific in results far more mischievous and evil 
than even the international savagery of this savage war? 
It is full of evil that Germans should despise and hate Frenchmen, 
and that Frenchmen should loathe Germans for another genera- 
tion, as they undoubtedly will. Would it not be far worse that, 
in addition to feelings of this kind hardly less strong, the French 
should have learnt to despise and distrust each other, and feel that 
there was not enough of disinterested loyalty in that ‘ fraternity’ 
of which they boast, to nerve them for a few months of stern self- 
sacrifice for their own people ? 
If we add to these general considerations that our Lord came of 


& race great in war and the traditions of war, and never formally | 
declared that a warrior could not be one of his disciples ; that he | 


said of a Roman centurion, ‘ I have not found so great faith, no 


not in Israel,” without adding even a hint that his profession was | 


inconsistent with true faith ; that another centurion was the very 
first of St. Peter’s Gentile converts, and that we find no trace of 
his being called upon to give up his duties ; that St. Paul delighted 
‘to take his spiritual metaphors from the profession of the soldier, 
and when enjoining submission to the civil power of Rome spoke of 
that power as ‘‘not bearing the sword in vain,”—we think it is 
pretty clear that the immediate disciples of our Lord did not in the 
least understand him as absolutely forbidding war, and that our 
interpretation of his meaning in the passages in which he seems to 
inculcate absolute non-resistance, is not far at least, from that of 
his own immediate followers. 





THE LATEST ROBBERY. 

Ww do not understand the undertone of half-admiration in 

which some of the papers record the latest thievish 
“exploit "in Upper Berkeley Street. It seems to us sharping of the 
vulgarest and oldest kind, remarkable among such performances 
only for the scale upon which the experiment was tried. No trick 
is better known to the police than that of enticing a countryman 
into a public-house, inducing him on one pretence or another to 
“‘show money,” hocussing him, and abstracting the cash ; and the 
diamond robbery was effected precisely on this plan. Of course, 
the locale had to be changed, as the persons to be deceived were 
not country folks, but first-class London tradesmen ; but it is not 
very difficult in London to secure the temporary control of a fur- 
nished house of a good kind, either by bribing the persons in 
charge or by paying downarent. This “ Mr. ‘Iyrrell” appears 
to have effected, and from this point the transaction was of the 
regular and unintellectual kind. A jeweller was to be induced to 
“show money” in the shape of diamonds, and he was induced by 
the very obvious expedient of offering to buy a quantity if they 
Were sent to the buyer's residence for inspection. ‘The offer 


was a large one, and more than £6,000 worth of diamonds 
were accordingly sent ‘‘for inspection” in the charge of a 
trustworthy assistant. The dealers, people say, ought to have 
been more cautious, but the dealers’ answer might be abso- 
| lutely complete. They saw no ground of suspicion at all. ‘* Mr. 
| Tyrrell” may not have had the true stamp of the gentleman upon 
| him, but what had that to do with the matter? Three-fourths of 
| the jewel buyers in London are not gentlemen in any sense which 
a shopman understands, and are all the better customers because 
| they are not. Are Messrs. London and Ryder to refuse to sell 
| their goods to anybody without a pedigree or an Oxford degree, 
| to reject the money of the new man who wants jewels to advertise 
his wealth, and accept only that of the Peer, who knows that his 
trees have far more to do with his position than the contents of 
his wife’s jewel-box ? Fortunes are not made in that way, and the 
jewellers, in sending a trusted shopman with their property for 
inspection in a good house in Berkeley Street, were in no way 
departing from the ordinary course of business. They might have 
sent two men to be sure, one a powerful man to watch down stairs, 
as a rival firm is said to have done; but that practice once generally 
| adopted would be no security, as the thieves would only select 
| houses with a back door. ‘Two men could not in the case 
of honest buying insist upon admittance into a drawing- 
room without showing an offensive distrust of valuable 
customers. The man once in the room with the trea- 
sure, the female confederate’s part began. She was as usual to 
, hocuss the victim, and as a proffer of doctored brandy would have 
| excited suspicion, and murder was to be avoided because its penalty 
| is death, chloroform was resorted to. A handkerchief steeped in 
it was pressed on the victim's face, his resistance was overcome, 
and he was pinioned till the thief and his accomplice had time 
to make their escape. All this isin the lower style of criminal 
ingenuity,—indeed there is hardly any more ingenuity in it than in 
'an ordinary garrotting robbery, a mere confidence in violence 
which, had the victim been a little stronger, might have been mis- 
| placed. ‘There was audacity of a kind, but even that was not 
| extraordinary, for a bag containing £4,000 worth of diamonds 
| was left behind, that is, nearly a third of the booty sacrificed in 
the hurry to escape. 
We should like to know the real opinion of the police about the 
| cleverness of thieves. It is their interest to praise it, not to 
speak of the temptation arising from professional pride; but we 
are half inclined to imagine that, like the supernatural keenness of 
detectives, thieving ability has been much exaggerated by literary 
skill. We can remember but one case, the railway gold robbery, in 
which unmistakable intellect was displayed, the superiority of one 
robber to another consisting in patience and businesslike mode 
of working rather than in any decided intellectual power. Watch- 
‘ing a house for weeks, interrogating or bribing the servants, 
scaling balconies and so on, are proofs no doubt of mastery in the 
bad trade, but not proofs that the man who gives them is an 
' original genius in his art. Lord Lytton’s idea of the man who 
had so mastered the will of a madman that /e stole irresponsibly 
for the benefit of the responsible, is in conception far and away 
beyond anything any thief ever did, and Lord Lytton does not 
even attribute itto one. Forgers and swindlers and even receivers 
may sometimes be men of that kind, but a criminal capable of a 
plan, of a stroke of thieving generalship, as it were, would be too 
well aware that the vulgar methods of robbery are beset with 
| dangers amidst which intellect is rather a drawback than other- 
wise, that society, if not cleverer than any thief, is always inde- 
finitely stronger. He would be sure to grow disgusted with the 
immense share his confederates would extort, with the perpetual 
“necessity of precaution, and with the associates among whom he 
would be compelled to live. ‘The best evidence perhaps of this is 
the infrequency with which we hear of robberies of the jewel 
dealers. ‘They are necessarily the marks for the whole fraternity, 
yet they are seldom robbed except by processes about as intellec- 
tual as pocket-picking, and requiring scarcely more manual adroit- 
ness, and their establishments are protected by very obvious 
precautions. If thieves had capital, the jewellers would be in 
much greater danger ; but then thieves, like other men, if they had 
capital, would be afraid to lose it in very dangerous adventure. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
asso 


THE BESIEGED IN PARIS. 

(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—The following extracts from two balloon letters from Paris, 
dated January 13, may interest your readers. ‘Lhe first is from a 
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married lady, whose elder son is a Mobile, and has been constantly 
exposed :— 

‘¢Chére Mamman,—Dans un moment de répit pour nos chers 
fils, je t’écris pour te dire qu’ils sont sains et saufs, malgré les rudes 
dangers qu’ils ont courus tous deux, chacun de leur cété; mais 
cest loin d’étre fini. Le bombardement de Paris, qui a eu 
d’odieux resultats sur toutegla rive gauche, nous en présage bien 
d’autres. La population est splendide d’héroisme. Une bonne 
femme du peuple, que J—— avertissait dans la rue du danger qu'elle 
courait, lui a répondu tranquillement, ‘ Merci, ma bonne dame, 
mais on ne meurt qu'une fois et} )’heure designée par le bon Dieu ; 
s'il me veut il saura bien me trouver, s’il ne me veut pas, il saurait 
bien me préserver.’ Et la-dessus elle a continué sa route, et est 
allée chercher son petit fils au Jardin des Plantes, ou le jeune 
Desnoyers, le fils du savant, venait d’étre coupé en deux par un 
obus; et ils sont tous comme cela; c’est a n’en pas croire ses yeux, 
jusqu’a Monsieur —~—, qui passe et repasse a cheval sous les 
bombes, portant des ordres ici et li, jusqu’a L——, le frére de 
mon mari, qui va sous les obus chercher les nouvelles de son 
fils au fort de Vanvres. Le pauvre garcon a eu, pendant 
son somtheil, apres quatre jours de veille, les quatre cordes 
qui retenaient son hammac coupcées par un obus; et tu crois 
peut-étre quece garconest épeuré. Nullement. II rit, et ne veut 
pas bouger de son fort, malgré un petit morceau de son mollet qui 
est resté sous le coup. Et si tu voyais les blessés, dont les ambu- 
lances sont pleines, des espérances, des sourires,—pas une plainte. 
Les biéres sillonnent Paris, on se découvre, on se signe, est c’est 
Ja tout. Cela tient du miracle! Et qui ne le voit pas ne pouvait 
le croire. La mort est acceptée, attendue de tous, et saluée si le 
pays est delivré. L—— me disait que chez son notaire c’était 
une pluie de testaments de gens de tous Ages, et qu’on lui apportait 
cela gaiement. En attendant, J (elle est sous le bombarde- 
ment immédiat) et Mademoiselle n’ont pas voulu venir 
avec nous, qui ne sommes pas encore atteints, mais nous avons 
pris toutes nos précautions pour le moment on nous allons l’étre, 
qui ne saurait tarder...... J a passé trois nuits dans 
sa cave avec tous les locataires de sa maison. Elle est allée i son 
école, et ses éléves ont pris lecon malgré 2 obus éclatés & droite 
et i gauche, qui ont fait de grands dégiits et des malheurs. Un 
maitre de M—— (her son) couche dans sa cave avec sa femme et 
un enfant de 7 mois, et il nous conte cela en riant! Et vient 
donner sa lecon comme si de rien n’était. Baisers 4 tous. 
Personne de mort jusqu’ ici.” 

The following extracts are from a letter of an aged lady, who, 
as a child, witnessed some of the provincial scenes of the First 
Revolution, and who, at more than eighty years old, sees her 
country again swept by a fearful storm :— 

“‘ J’hesite, chére amie, quelquefois 4 t’écrire. Ces lettres 
jamais répondues te parviennent elles? Ce doute constant re- 
froidit le coeur... .... Le bruit du canon ici est incessant, mais 
je m’y suis tellement habituée que je ne l’entends plus. 











C’est | 


| the insertion of my protest against the statement that no precedeay 

exists for the interference of neutrals, in the interest of Euro; 
| against the claim of a victor to exercise his so-called right of 
conquest.” A distinct example of such interference on the part of 
England, and one that deserves a careful consideration at the 
present juncture, is furnished by the foreign policy of Mr. Can. 
ning in reference to the Franco-Spanish war of 1823. No doubt 
there are points of difference, but for those who feel that the waz 
originally one of defence, has now become for Germany a War of 
aggression, the analogy is instructive. 

The following is a brief statement (extracted from ‘“ Europe's 
Need and England’s Duty”) of the chief features of this memo. 
able transaction, which illustrates the true meaning of non-inter. 
vention, and teaches two important lessons :— 


“Tt shows that neutrality is not inconsistent with a frank and explicit 
declaration of purpose to intervene, should events render such a conrsg 
right. It proves that armed intervention may at one period be uncalleg 
for and undesirable,—at another, not only admissible, but an imperatiyg 
duty. . ° ° . ° $ ° ‘ ° . . F 
“When the wars kindled by evil traditions and bad passions had syb. 
sided, the European States-system was reconstructed in a way which 
however faulty, has permitted, and even aided, the growth of principles 
more just and wise than those of former times, and better suited to 
modern ideas and wants. England has played an important part ip 
promoting this new policy, especially since the ministry of Mr. Cannj 
(1822-7). His example—unhappily too little understood or followed of 
late years—was the first to show that, though difficult, it is possible to 
combine a paramount regard for the preservation of genoral Europeay 
peace with a prudent yet effective recognition of the duty of supporting 
national independence. The principles which guided his conduct 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs, in reference to the invasion of Spain 
by France (1823)—notwithstanding the difference of circumstances 
—strike me as deserving of careful study in the present crisis, and 
more especially as regards the now aggressive attitude of Germany, 

‘““While Prussia, with Russia, at the Congress of Verona (1822), 
| encouraged Austria to declare war against the revolutionary movement 
| in Naples and Piedmont, and France, to restore Ferdinand of Spain, 
Mr. Canning discouraged al] such proceedings, and peremptorily refused 
| to join in them. As little would he interfere by arms against them; 
| yet he found the means of depriving them of all danger for Europe, 
| His large mind had firmly grasped the two-fold object of modern policy, 
| —European peace and md ase 4 independence. UWis far-seeing sagacity 
supplied the means of securing the first, while advancing the second, as 
| far as possible, without compromising the greater and more lasting good. 
| The invasion of Spain by Louis XVIII., in order to put down the new 
| Constitution, was felt by Mr. Canning to be most unjustifiable, yet he 
| did not directly or immediately interfere ; mainly because he saw such 
| interference might not prevent the contemplated aggression, and would, 
| under the existing attitude of the other Powers, almost certainly bring 
| on a general war. But he made it clear at the outset, both to the 
English Parliament and to the invading Power, that, in certain 
| eventualities, England would actively interfere. 

“ The English Foreign Minister valued European peace above every- 
| thing; yet he felt that to secure this for the future was part of his duty, 
| and that, in order to accomplish this object, victory must not be abused, 
| or international obligations set at naught by the victor with impunity. 
| He stated his intentions openly and beforehand. He acted in due time 
| on his previous declaration, by vindicating the independence (then first 
| acknowledged) of the Spanish colonies when menaced by France after 

her triumph; next, by effectually preventing the prolonged occupation 
| of Spanish fortresses and cities by French troops; lastly, by sustaining 








mon quartier que les Prussiens bombardent, et grice au ciel, celui | Portugal against the attack of the despot restored to the Spanish throne.” 


de tes enfants est & l'abri. Les bombardés prennent leurs pré- | 
cautions, ou déménagent avec courage et sang-froid. Jusqu’ ici 
aucun mal, grice 4 Dieu, n’est arrivé 4 ceux que nous connais- | 
sons et aimons. Seulement une des premiéres victimes a été le | 
brave et excellent fils du rémouleur de notre passage. C’était un 
jeune homme exemplaire, espoir de son pére et de sa mére, qui 
mesurant son éducation non sur sa fortune, mais sur ses dispositions 
Vavaient élevé, comme cela se fait en France, pour arriver ou le 
conduirait son mérite. Hélas! il a été plus loin et plus haut 
que ne Je prévoyaient des malheureux parens. Beaucoup prennen 
et prendront cette route sanglante, mais il ne sont pas a| 
plaindre. Ils defendent non seulement leur patrie, mais le monde | 
entier, ménacés de rétomber dans la plus horrible barbarie. .. .. . | 
Ils ont accablé de bombes et d’obus les ambulances, la Maternité, la 
Pitié, la Salpetritre,—rien n'est sacré pour ces gens la... ... | 
Bon Dieu! pourquoi me laisser aller & parler d’eux. Valent ils 
méme les paroles de la pauvre vieille femme qui mourrerait 20 
fois par eux plutdt que de vivre sous eux; et c’est la le sentiment 
de lentiére population de Paris!!!. .... . Ce qui nous manque 
le plus ce sont vos nouvelles, hélas !” 

I need only add that all our letters, and we receive ten or twelve 
a week from different members of our family, breathe the same 
mingled courage and resignation, without a thought of capitulation 
until the inevitable moment arrives.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 


= 





THE DUTY OF NEUTRALS. 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—l agree with much that your article of the 14th inst. on 
‘The Friends of France” says, but I trust to your candour for ' 


—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Dix Hutton. 
10 Lower Mountjoy Street, Dublin, 16th January, 1871. 
[We are not aware to what our correspondent refers. We 


certainly never denied, but have always asserted, the right of 
neutrals to intervene in the question of the conditions of peace, if 


| those conditions appear to affect seriously the peace of Europe. 


What we said was that we are now crying out against Germany 
for not voluntarily resigning all right to territorial compensation, 
—a course which was never yet expected from any victor.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





PROFESSOR SEELEY AND HIS REVIEWER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Allow me to point out that you have seriously misrepte- 
sented a passage in my “ Lectures and Essays.” You say, “ He 
seems to think it” (military despotism) ‘‘ promotes the develop- 
ment of the feminine virtues. No doubt those virtues did become 
developed under the Roman Empire, but it does not follow that 
the system ought to have the credit of producing them.” 

You will see on referring to the passage you quote from that! 
say precisely what you say, and not a word more. I have con- 
tented myself with chronicling a fact in the history of the Empire; 
about the cause of it I have not even hinted a conjecture. I have 


, indeed in another part of the volume connected the religiousness 


of the later Empire with the sufferings it had to undergo, and 
particularly with the despotism under which it laboured. Reli- 
gious feeling, I find, has often been called out in nations by 
suffering. But that despotism is favourable to the feminine 
virtues generally, or to any class of virtues, I do not believe. The 
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gst I should affirm is that if any virtues can contrive to live | always more agreeable in art to perceive the spirit of a strong and 
it is more likely to be the feminine | single purpose struggling with imperfect language, than to discover 
than the masculine ones. oy | Scholastic skill cloaking an emptiness of meaning. Shallowness 

You speak with so much respect of my views on education in | is always sufficiently hateful. But still these early works always 
general, that perhaps it may interest you to be told that I do not suffer when brought in close juxtaposition with the masterpieces of 
at all consider my theory of the proper way of teaching history | full-grown art. We admire the variety and earnestness of expres- 
the mere ingenious paradox you represent it. You write as if you | sion in the “ Last Judgment ” of Fra Angelico (313), but we smile 
doubted whether I seriously believe it myself. I can assure you ‘at the puerility of means which would express degrees of power or 
that I believe it very firmly, and that I have been so strongly con- | sanctity by proportionate stature and bigness. We estimate 
firmed in it by the experience I have had as a teacher of history, | highly the first efforts in naturalism of Filippino Lippi (271-2), 
that I have come to consider it as one of those elementary truths | but are offended when he sets the actors in the terrible tragedy of 
which it is wearisome to discuss. |‘ Virginia” in the postures of dancing-masters. On the other 

Lastly, let me assure you that it was by no oversight that I | hand, the company of angels hovering over the manger in Botti- 
used the word ** philosophy ” where you think I ought to have said | celli’s ‘* Nativity ” (278) is in conception and effect immeasurably 
« psychology,” and that I was so ignorant, and continueso ignorant | above the angels in ‘‘ Jacob’s Dream” (31), by our own Stothard, 
|, as tothink my use of the word “ philosophy ” quite legitimate, | graceful as these undoubtedly are. For another grandly-conceived 


utm ce . 
under a military despotism, 


stil 





and that to have substituted “ psychology ” would have spoiled the 


passage. —I am, Sir, &c., J. R. SEELEY. 


* HUNTED DOWN.” 
(To THE EviToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your notice of the ** Piccadilly Annual” you mention 
a story by Charles Dickens as ‘‘never before published in this | 
country, having been purchased, we are told, by a ‘ foreign news- 
paper proprietor’ for a thousand guineas.” I presume this state- | 





ment is taken from the ** Piccadilly Annual,” but from what you 
say of the story I recognize it as one which appeared in All the | 
Year Round. As well as [can remember, it appeared shortly | 
after the transformation of /Jousehold Words into the above publi- | 
cation, and was called ‘‘ Hunted Down.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
W.G. | 


A RT. 


THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tue great success which attended last year's exhibition of works 
by Old Masters has induced the Royal Academy to repeat the ex- 
persment. Experiment it certainly was, at first; for long and | 
regular as had been the series of similar exhibitions under the 
auspices of the British Institution, the number of persons willing | 
to pay their shilling for the right of admission had never been | 
large enough to secure to a body minded as the Royal Academy is 
the only reward it was likely to care for. Fortunately the experi- | 
ment succeeded, and where a poor score of enthusiasts were found 
to attend the feast provided by the British Institution, five hun- | 
dred of the British public flock to the entertainment which is | 
flavoured with the fashion of the RoyalAcademy. In this there is | 
no cause for anything but rejoicing. A way has been found to | 
reach the general attention and fix it upon works of really fine art ; | 
and nothing is so likely to elevate the general taste and teach it | 
what it ought to look for, to admire, and to purchase in the works of 
contemporary painters. It is to be hoped there is no foundation for | 
the rumour that this new-found engine for good is to be cast aside, | 
and that the efforts of two seasons have exhausted the zeal of the 
Academy. That their resources are exhausted the known liberality 
of owners and previous experience of the wealth of private galleries | 
forbid us to believe, even though the collections of these two years | 
have been extraordinary both in quantity and quality. It is not 
necessary every year to fill all, or nearly all, the rooms at the 
Academy. It is far more desirable to keep the public taste at a 
high standard by frequent exbibitions, than to be made the talk of | 
the town in any one year for having brought together an unpre- 
cedented show of pictures. For the present, however, it is better 
to be grateful for what has actually been done, than to dilate upon 
a text suggested by mere rumour. 

As regards foreign schools, the principal strength of the Exhibi- | 
tion lies in the works of Rembrandt, Vandyke, and Rubens. But 
besides these, there are notable examples of Moroni, Murillo, 
Zurbaran, Velasquez, and others; while the credit of British Art 


is effectually maintained by Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney, | 
There are also many excellent 
‘at all, raised above the most ordinary level of character ; but the 


Crome, Wilson, and Constable. 
examples of early Italian art (chiefly belonging to Lord Dudley, 
whose collection is exhibited entire), which, from being generally 
engaged about religious subjects, has come to be called Christian art. 
These are always interesting, as showing the steps by which paint- 
lug arrived at its subsequent perfection; and from being free, as 
of course they are, from academic artifices, the display of which 
occasionally in later periods stood before all other purposes, are 
apt to be too highly rated in the scale of pictorial merit. It is 


| calling. 


and admirably painted angel, reference may here be made to “ ‘The 
Annunciation,” by Zurbaran (405), a picture, indeed, which, taken 
as a whole, is a very fine specimen of an artist too little known in 
England. 

It has been said, not without a show of evidence, that Art was 
first generally patronized in England as a means of glorifying a 
man’s self and his family by portraits. ‘The abundance of portraits 
that is always found at an exhibition of this kind gives support to 
that view. But between filling one’s gallery with portraits of 
oneself or one’s relations, and adorning it with portraits of 
stranyers, lies a great gulf. Ostentation can scarcely have 
been the motive in the latter case; and whatever the history 
of their original acquisition for the Warwick Gallery, it is easy 
to imagine how great must be the value set by their present 
owner on the two noble portraits by Rubens of the Marquis 
Spinola (103) and the Earl of Arundel (158). In the former the 
artist seems to have been very strongly impressed with his subject. 


| A physiognomy of singular astuteness, inscrutability, and deter- 


mination is here presented, one feels sure, with absolute fidelity. 
The close-cropped hair and pointed beard appear specially suitable 
to the character of the head; and the richly inlaid armour tends, 
with the independent bearing of the man, to indicate his rank and 
The execution of this picture is of a kind not usually 
associated with the artist’s name. Masterly he always is, but not 
always so free from ostentation; rich and varied in colour, but 
seldom so modest. ‘The qualities here stated in its praise distin- 
guish it from the portrait of the Earl of Arundel, though that, 
again, is so noble in bearing, while the plain steel armour in which 
the Earl is clad is such a marvel of reality (not cold or prosaic 
reality, but alive with every accident of reflected light and 
colour), that it is difficult to wish the picture other than it is. 
The most noteworthy among the numerous other works by 
Rubens is “The Wolf Hunt” (110), a picture of vehe- 
ment action, where, however, admiration for the thorough 
knowledge displayed in the painting of the wolves is a little 
alloyed by the haphazard and faltering anatomy of the horses. 
Vandyke appears in unusual strength. ‘To most popular portrait- 
painters there comes a time when they are overburdened with 
customers, and they work rather with a desire to be rid of the 
picture immediately in hand (and put the price in their purses), 
than with an active desire and effort to paint their best. Van- 
dyke was no exception to this rule ; but his portrait of a ‘‘Genoese 
Senator ” (147), Jent by Lord Brownlow, was painted at a better 
period ; and in unaffected manliness, noble breadth of treatment, 
and vigour of execution might alone serve to explain and sup- 
port his great fame. ‘The Balbi Children” (14%) is a picture of 


‘the same quality ; but it has suffered grievously at the hands of 


the irrepressible picture-cleaner. ‘The background, an open-airscene, 
is literally black. With these may be classed the portrait of ‘‘ John, 
Count of Nassau” (106), a fiery-looking cavalry officer, though no 
match, one may suppose, for that crafty tactician the Marquis 
Spinola; and the portrait of the Countess of Santa Croce 
(150), a repetition of the picture exhibited here last winter. 


|The anonymous portrait by Rembrandt (114) of a grizzle- 


headed elderly man seated and looking straight out of the 
canvas is remarkable chiefly for its amazing realism. One is not 
much interested in the individual, who seems, indeed, but little, if 


attention is arrested forcibly by the life-like head, which approaches 
as near to exact imitation as the painter's art is capable of doing. 
The picture is in fine condition. Preferable as works of art are, 
“* The Burgomaster ” (77), sedate and kind in countenance ; ** ‘The 
Man with the Hawk” (126), a handsome young head; and * ‘The 
Lady with a Fan ” (136), charming in expression, beautifully 
modelled, and honestly painted throughout. It is almost inevitable 
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that some comparison should be drawn between this last and 
Romney's “Lady Russell and her Child ” (137), which hangs 
next. But though Romney’s execution is imperfect and flat in 
effect, he need scarcely yield to anyone in the beauty of the child, 
and the delightful naturalness of her action as she stands looking 
close in the mirror and patting her hands against it. Romney was 
always jealous of Reynolds, and here fairly breaks a lance with him. 
But Reynolds is here at his best, and on the same ground, with the 
‘* Child in a Mob Cap ” (385), the charm of which is wholly incom- 
municable by words, though definitely appreciable by all who see it. 
The colour of it is of a singularly beautiful grey quality, and per- 
fectly preserved. Close by hang several girls’ heads, by Greuze. 
But if simplicity and purity are the qualities to be looked for in 
representations of childhood, then Greuze is a failure ; and it is 
difficult to estimate quietly the worth of a painter whose principal 


pleasure was to express lewdness in the faces of young girls. Re- | 


turning to the realm of portraiture, no one will fail to be attracted 
by the two pictures of Moroni, one “ A Spanish Warrior” (10), 
of melancholic aspect, the other “ Titian’s Schoolmaster” (14), 
all as vivacious and affable. Moroni’s portraits are becoming 
well known; and the more they are known the more will they be 
valued. There is not a single quality of the portrait-painter that 
can be said to be deficient in this artist. No one ever excelled 
him in seizing individual character, and his colouring and treat- 
ment are truly Venetian. 

The portraits are by no means exhausted. The names of 
Ilolbein, Raffaelle, Tintoretto, Velasquez, besides others, remain 
in this province. But a short space may be claimed to notice 
Constable's picture of ** The Hay Wain” (16). The very freshness 
and the very fullness of nature, no less than her very modesty, 
are here painted with an ease and sobriety, a mastery over the 
brush as well as a naturalness of treatment, which stamp the 
artist for a genius. As such he has always been acknowledged in 
France, where, unfortunately for us, he has more disciples than in 
his own country. But at all events we are not quite so foolish as 
some would believe. No one has been taken in by the spurious 
‘Turner (40), the true origin of which has been thoroughly exposed 
by Mr. W. B. Scott in ‘The Academy.” If we had been taken in 
by this, Mr. Ayrton might with reason have threatened us with the 
derision of * the intelligent foreigner,” as he has done, with no 
reason at all, with reference to the true Turners in ‘Trafalgar 
Square. As it is, the decision will fall harmless on the backs of 
Royal Academicians, whose credit for thorough appreciation and 
knowledge of good landscape will not be affected by the accident 
of having admitted a base imitation for an original picture. 


V. 
BOOKS. 
- — oe — 


BROWN ON THE CHURCH AND 
SOCIETY.* 
‘Ties essays are full of power of a very broad and refined kind. 
‘They seem to us, indeed, to lose not a little of their force when 
they approach the practical solution of spiritual problems, for 
while Mr. Baldwin Brown’s mind is one which draws its spiritual 
assumptions from a very wide range of moral and intellectual 
experience, which he classifies with great truth and delicacy of 
moral discrimination, it seems to be also one of those so com- 
mon in our own time, which is rather puzzled and daunted 
for practical purposes by the deep significance of the facts with 
which it has to deal, and which finds the greatest difficulty in 
condensing the results of its survey into any series of sober practical 
inferences at all commensurate with the range of its investigation. 
Mr. Brown takes hold of so many and so fine clues of moral reason 
while he is discussing the spiritual basis of all ecclesiastical concep- 
tions, that when he comes to weave them together into a practical 
bond for a religious society he is overwhelmed with the complexity 
of his own data, and seems to us to feel compelled to drop somewhat 
arbitrarily many of them, and to plait the others together somewhat 
perfunctorily. Still the value of the book is less in its conclusions, 
even for those who agree in them, than in the beauty and power and 
eatholicity of the spirit with which Mr. Baldwin Brown surveys the 
origin of ecclesiastical institutions, and traces the causes of their de- 
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| a great deal not only for those who agree with him, but for those 
who differ with him in practical conclusions, towards realizing 
the vast and increasing intricacy and breadth and, to some extent, 
the increasing vagueness and indeterminateness, of the spiritual 
wants in which all ecclesiastical life originates,—towards con. 
vincing every one who reads these lectures how closely all the secular 
and ecclesiastical tendencies of our day are interwoven with each 
other,—and towards convincing the most bigoted of sectariang that 
the evil spirit which injures and degrades spiritual life, though it 
may be more openly recognized and adopted by one ecclesiastical 
organization than by another, is always threatening all ecclesiagti. 
| cal organizations, and may, at any given time, be gaining g 
| greater victory in the Church which seems to our author the 
purest in its original principle than even iu that which seems to 
| him the most degenerate. 

Mr. Baldwin Brown opens his book with a very striking and 
powerful delineation of that yearning of man for an infallible 
guide which is at once the beginning of the seeking after God jn 
the heart, and the occasion for all assertions of ecclesiastical 
authority by Churches. Ile sketches the difficulty, and com. 
plexity, and indeterminateness of the most urgent moral problems 
almost with the force and profound melancholy breathed through 
Mr. Clough’s wonderful little poem called, ‘* Through a Glass 
Darkly ;” asks in something not very wide of Mr. Clough’s 
language,— 





‘Rules baflle instincts, instincts rules, 

Wise men are bad and good are fools ; 

Facts evil, wishes vain appear ; 

We cannot go, why are we here ?” 
—and shows that the fine and urgent and insatiable conscience 
which puts such questions, jorecs us to believe in an Infallible 
Guide, and tempts us to believe in the possibility of obtaining an 
infallible knowledge of what it is that that Infallible Guide in. 
tends. In the one belief Mr. Brown earnestly concurs ; the other he 
believes to be the root of all unspiritual evasions of our spiritual 
education. The Infallible Guide does not intend, or wish, to 
give us any infallible clue to his purposes, for that would 
put an end to the ceaseless effort, the anxious groping, the 
careful discrimination, in a word, the perpetual tentative dis- 
cipline, by which we learn to become truly spiritual beings. All 
he gives us to help us on our way is a firm trust that all our mis- 
takes are watched by this Infallible Guide, and all transmuted into 
the discipline by which we acquire a finer discrimination and a 
truer sympathy with himself. [very ecclesiastical offer of a really 
infallible clue to the drift of the divine guidance,—whether it be 
based on the authority of a priesthood or the authority of a book — 
is really an offer of false security tending to bid us lean on some 
imperfect human substitute for God,—of which imperfect human 
substitute for cod we may be sure that the more it is confounded 
with God, the less knowledge of God it tends to give us. ‘This is 
the general drift of Mr. Baldwin Brown’s fine lectures on the 
Roman doctrine of ecclesiastical infallibility and the Protestant 
doctrine of Biblical infallibility,—in the former of which, however, 
he appears to us, while striving and intending to be absolutely 
just to Rome, to be rather more misled by biassed authorities and 
untrustworthy coutroversialists, than in the latter. In the 
general purport and drift of these lectures, however, we not only 
heartily concur, but find a great deal that is put with freshness 
and originality (in the only good sense of that term as applied to 
such subjects), as well as force. 

In the remainder of the lectures devoted to ecclesiastical 
principles, in which Mr. Baldwia Brown tries to lead up to his 
own theory of the relation of Church and State, of course we 
do not think him so successful, though he never omits to do 
full justice to the views of his opponents. First, we have a lecture 
on the ** Natural History of Anti-Christ,” by which Mr. Browa 
means no investigation of unintelligible types and obscure 
metaphors, but the natural history of the principle most opposed 
to the reign of Christ in the heart and life of man. Mr. Brown 
holds with St. Paul that this reign of Christ must be traced back 
through the whole history of Israel, ‘* who did all eat of the same 
spiritual meat, and drink the same spiritual drink, for they drank 
of that spiritual rock which followed them, and that rock was 
Christ.” And as the reign of Christ, however dimly revealed to 





gradation and renovation. How far he succeeds in justifying the 

principle of the Independent body which makes the individual Con- | 
gregation the unit of ecclesiastical life, even our author himself, who | 
without any mock-modesty is far from overweening self-conti- | 
denee, must probably think very doubtful. but he will, at least, do | 





* First Principles of Ecclesiastical Truth. Essays on the Church and Society. By | 
J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


the people of Israel, goes back to their earliest separation as a dis- 
tinct people for a distinct purpose from the nations around them, 
so the spiritual ambition most opposed to Christ's power can be 
traced to the same early ages. ‘his principle our author regards 
as the desire of man for independence of the divine will, for self- 
sufliciency, for a mock-divine universality of empire. ‘The earliest 
trace of this Mr. Brown finds,—on rather slender evidence surely,— 
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in the tradition with relation to the Tower of Babel, and he holds 
that the confusion thrown upon this first attempt at a universal 
human empire taking no account of the will of God, was the barrier 
of language, which became a final obstacle in the way of the 
consolidation of a homogeneous and mighty State of anything like 
universal dominion. ‘The second attempt at anything of the same 
kind he regards as to be found in the growth of the great Assyrian 
monarchy, whose kings openly claimed (as Nebuchadnezzar is said 
to have done) divine honours, and affected to dispense all their 
subjects from all religious obligations not sanctioned by themselves. 
The Jewish State, whose king was a mere servant of God, was the 
moral protest against Assyrian despotism, and whilg the Jews were 
true to their faith, they were protected against Assyria ; when false, 
they were allowed to be vanquished by Assyria, in order that they 
might learn what the true development of that infidelity really 
ended in. Finally, the last and greatest attempt at a universal 
dominion which embodies this proud assumption of something like 
a mock-divine form, is that of Rome,—imperial and ecclesiastical, 
especially the latter, which Mr. Brown considers to have culminated 
in the claim of doctrinal infallibility for the Pope,—heartily admit- 
ting, however, that individual Popes have constantly been good and 
great men, though they have been the keystones of an edifice of an 
intrinsically evil drift, one which, like the old ‘Tower of Babel, 
has for its object to arrogate to man the attributes of God. 
may remark, by the way, that Mr. Brown certainly misunderstands 
the sense in which the Romanists maintain the infallibility of the 
Pope when he speaks of their doctrine as having led to the 
“worship of a blind and obstinate old man,” for they do not, as 
far as we know, ascribe any greater justness or wisdom to the 
Pope’s mind (subjectively) than they do to that of any other 
private individual of equal capacity and worth; they only 
regard him as the special hand or index provided to point the 
Church to doctrinal truth, just as the hand of the watch 
points to the hour of the day,—without consciousness and with- 
out merit. It may be that the Pope is preserved from 
official error only by a paralytic stroke, or by a subjective 
error of his own of the gravest kind,—his ignorance, for in- 
stance, of the real meaning of words; he is, in the Catholic 
theory, as we understand it, as mere an instrument, and it may be 
as blind an instrument of Providence for perfecting the machinery 
of theological teaching, as Caiaphas was, when he said that it was 
meet that Christ should die for the nation.) Ilowever, in selecting 
the principle of self-sufliciency, and the refusal to rest on the 


guidance of a higher and diviner hand, as the essence of the power | 
| and degraded, than to provide some organization of a wide and 


most opposed to Christ’s, few will quarrel with Mr. Baldwin 
Brown, though they may find it, as we do, very difficult to under- 
stand how Mr. Brown manages to connect this self-sutliciency with 
the principle of an established Church,—the principle, that is, that 
the nation should select some form of faith sutliciently wide to bea 


fair expression of its conscience, and assist all those who hold that | 


form of faith to teach it wherever there is real religious destitution 
not otherwise provided for. 

Mr. Baldwin Brown’s point seems to be that the State by admitting 
officially the existence of an external religious teaching which it is 
bound to aid, desecrates the secular life of the nation in which all that 
religious life should be rooted, and from which it should proceed. 


(We | 
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instead of purely penal measures, be sent to a * reformatory 
school,” but the fullest recognition by the State of the necessity 
and duty of bringing higher domestic sympathies and affections 
and a freer play of the higher intellectual life to bear upon them ? 
What is the law which refuses to pronounce a divorce if guilt can 
be proved on both sides, but a recognition of the binding character 
of the higher domestic motives ? It seems to us simply impossible to 
attempt any wise legislation at all which does not fully recognize the 
moral law, the domestic sympathies, the higher affections, and the 
truest intellectual life. Why, then, should we grudge the State a 
recognition of religious teaching ? Is the State to teach deserted and 
helpless children arithmetic, and not teach them morality ? or teach 
them arithmetic and morality, but not reverence and love to God ? 
or to teach helpless chi/dren arithmetic and morality and reverence 
and love to God, but not to teach, if it can, equally helpless and 
more miserable men? It seems to us that the practical problem is 
one of so much difficulty simply on account of the practical limita- 
tions imposed by the chaos of our spiritual life. We do not 
hesitate to embody iu legislation any principle on which we 
are all tolerably well agreed. The State recognizes physical 
science and sanatory science, and directly encourages the very 
highest play of the intellect of men in both, because we have 
a tolerably distinct agreement in relation to them. It 
recognizes and distinctly enforces the moral claims of children 
on their parents and other moral claims of man on man, because 
we are tolerably well agreed as to these also. Why should it 
hesitate to recognize and distinctly encourage the right of the poor, 
the miserable, and the evil, to opportunities of religious instruction 
if we are sufficiently agreed upon what is right there also? In 
fact, there are very many dissentients as to a great many of the 
moral principles recognized by the State, of whom, however, we 
take little account. Some legal reformers regarding all crime as 
mere unfortunate circumstance, to be guarded against by circum- 
stance of a contrary tendency, would have had light crimes, to 
which men are more prone, more heavily punished than the heavier 


crimes to which they are less prone, in order to make up the differ- 


|of the vast majority. 


ence in temptation by a corresponding difference in determent. 
Why do we reject that heresy? Because it offends the conscience 
So, again, though we are very little 
agreed as to what religion should be taught, we are on the whole 
very tolerably well agreed that some religion, and that of a Christ- 
ian type, is better than none, and accordingly it would be a greater 
offence against the conscience of the community to provide no 
organization for setting forth their religious duties to the ignorant 


elastic ecclesiastical type. Nor can we see even in Mr, Baldwin 


| Brown’s own principles where the radical vice of this conception 


ilies. As far as we understand him, even the payment by the State 


of religious chaplains to our prisons would have to be put an end 
to as part of the evil system of the ‘* patronage ” of religion. 

We have even now only noticed a part of this able, thoughtful, 
and most sincere book, and have uo space left to review the 
lectures on the intellectual, social, ecclesiastical, and theological 
revolutions in the last quarter of a century, which are full of 


| interest of their own, and in a field closely related to that of the 


He finds something of arrogance, of the mock-divinity of the | 


hierarchical system, of the claim, as it «cre, to dispose of God and 
to limit the resources of the divine ruler, in this patronage of any 
religion by the State. Ile says very profoundly (p. 172), “The 
effort to work out the oneness of the Church and the State into a 
clear form, has been the great struggle of the inner life of every 


| stopped. 


first part of the book, though not in strict continuity with it. We 
can only recommend our readers not to stop where we have 
Mr. Baldwin Brown is so clear-minded, so honest, so 


| courageous, and so completely Christian, that while he never 


State in Christendom ; and out of the apparent difference between | 


the two, the divergence of their boundary line, the deepest sorrows 
of Christian society spring. It is but the sorrow of the individual 
Christian life magnified to the national scale. ‘The same sad 
contrast between the ideal and the actual confronts us every- 
where.” And he evidently thinks that the recognition by the 
State of any special Church is something like that classification of 
life into secular and sacred days, which has a tendency to make 
the former sinful through the false stress it lays on the sanctity 
of the latter. He thinks that religion is as much too sacred for 
an attempt at embodiment in statutes as * the domestic sympathies 
and affections and the free play of the higher intellectual life of 
the community.” But is it not the fact that ‘the domestic 
sympathies and affections and the free play of the higher in- 
tellectual life” are formally recognized and ostensibly promoted 
in our laws? What, for instance, is the judge’s power to 
vary punishment in proportion to degrees of guilt and respon- 
sibility but a recognition of the higher distinctions of the 
moral life? What is the enactment that young criminals may, 


suppresses a difficulty in the way of faith that is really visible to 
him, he never fails to show the depth of conviction with which 
he holds that if the difficulty be not surmountable, there must be 
some way of viewing it in which it is no longer a dilliculty, but a 
new development of the truth. 


A CAST FOR A CROWN.* 
Ou! for the days when we were young enough to thoroughly 
enjoy a story made up of dwarfs, alchemists, lovely goldcn-haired 
ladies, and equally lovely, but dark-minded ladies with black 
tresses ; a story placed in the reign of Charles IL., but which dis- 
dains to make use of either the Plague or the Fire of London! 
A story which hurries along with such breathless rapidity that you 
seem to be always shooting the piers of dangerous old London 
Bridge; and wherein captives confined in the ‘lower dangle in 
mid-air out of the windows, and one scientific man blows up 
another by putting a surreptitious bag of gunpowder into his 
cellar, so that a strange low rumbling noise being heard, * in 
another second the floor heaved and cracked, and burst’ upwards, 


and a volume of smoke and flame rushed forth. Merlin and 


* A Cast for a Crown, A Dramatic Stwury. By Harry Child. Londou : Richard 


Bentley. 
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Isabelle were thrown senseless on the ground; and tables, and 
chairs, and benches; crucibles, alembics, and retorts; vessels, 
bottles, and liquids ; all lay broken and overthrown upon the rent- 
up floor.””"—N.B., observe the effective use of triplets in the above 
sentence. 

Who is Merlin? Who is Isabelle? Merlin is an old man, with 
a ‘pale, thin, thoughtful face, and broad, high forehead, with 
snow-white locks.” He passes days and nights in melting leaden 
bullets and Spanish doubloons together, seasoned with all the 
refined ingredients of the alchemist’s art. ‘‘ Already his studies 
and his day-dreams had consumed half his lifetime,—years and 
years had passed, his black hair had become grey, his plump rosy 
cheeks had become pale and sunken, his health had become feeble, 
his firm step uncertain and faltering, yet hope had not abandoned 
him.” Isabelle is a lovely girl of sixteen, who shares his home, 
and is supposed to be his daughter. Is she his daughter? No! 
Her mother died in Paris—poisoned—but that is a bagatelle of 
of the past, thrown in by the way. Her father? Well !—he was 
a tall, dark, handsome man, whom the nurse Margaret never saw 
but once. A profound mystery hangs over her parentage, and 
Merlin, called in (medically) to assist the dying mother, bears 
away the babe. 

But Merlin and Isabelle do not live alone. ‘Two inmates share 
their dwelling. Old Margaret and Zermat. Zermat is a dwarf, 
‘* crook-backed, spindle-legged, and his features moulded in almost 
fantastic ugliness. His eyes eloquently gleaming with intelligence, 
seemed bestowed by nature as a recompense for the clumsy mould- 
ing of his figure.” Zermat is the villain of the piece. Why are 
dwarfs so often villainous? Only Sir Walter Scott and Dickens 
have dared to express their confidence in wee folks’ goodness, and 
Dickens’ dwarf was a lady. In any case, Zermat was very bad 
indeed ; of course, he was in love with Isabelle, and detested by 
her as soon as she found it out, which she did not till well into 
the third volume. 

But there is a female villain, who is the worst of the two. 
Lady Claire St. Hilaire is a dame of Seville, but having lived 
much in France, we are led to suppose that she had enjoyed the 
acquaintance of Madame de Brinvilliers. She is fond of ad- 
ministering little potions, which only happen to be clear water, 
because Merlin, of whom she buys them, detects her fell design. 
She visits him in disguise, and tells him that it is to end the life of 
a sick friend, ‘‘sick of a disease that must kill him in so many 
hours,” and would it not be an act of kindness to shorten his 
suffering? Merlin agrees, gives her a dose which he professes to 
be a cup of cold poison, charging her twenty doubloons for the 
benefit of his melting-pot. Moreover, he fixes his penetrating 
eyes upon her, and says, ‘‘ Madame, you are in disguise!” It needs 
not to say that Charles the King was in love with Lady Claire ; 
of course he was! nor that she meditated to poison the Queen ; of 
course she did! Nor that when Merlin is in the ‘Tower, Zermat 
decoys Isabelle away into Kent,—what more natural? Nor that the 
nephew of the Earl of Draconbury starts up in the nick of time, and 
rescues the maid,—he was sure to be in the road when wanted. 
Zermat’s punishment is exceedingly well described. In a dark 
night he is tied into a boat from which the cleaning cork (an un- 
romantic detail) has been removed, and the said boat, being some- 
where on the river below Gravesend, is shoved off well from the 
shore, and being taken by the tide is drifted into the middle of 
the stream and down towards the sea. ‘Its outline soon merged 
into a shadowy mass and became more indistinct every moment to 
the eyes of the three men, who stood watching the living bier from 
the shore; but the yells, oaths, and maniacal ravings of the 
doomed man within it were heard long after the fatal skiff was 
lost in the gloom of the night. ‘They stood some time listening to 
the terrible shrieks of the dwarf. Suddenly they ceased. ‘ He has 
become resigned to his fate,’ said Stephen. ‘ He has gone under,’ 
said the boatman.” 

Enter on the scene the Earl of Draconbury himself and his stern 
Puritan sister Rebecca; Sir Gilbert Dubois, who lives in a moated 
house; and Lady Dubois, who lets out her wicked husband’s 
prisoners. One lady, who stalks across the scene in a serge dress, 
with long, white hair hanging down, has been shut up for fif- 
teen mortal years in a room on a level with the moat. People 
in those days went grey, but we hear nothing of rheumatism. 
Who was the lady in serge? Why, Isabella’s mother, who had 
not been poisoned after all. Who was her father? Cuares IL! 
‘The monarch rides up to Draconbury Hall just in time to meet 
the lady in serge, and to exclaim :— 

«Annette! Is it possible! Alive! Then I have been cruelly de- 
CUVEE. 5 s00 Oh, Annette, why did you leave so,—without cven 
saying where I would find my child?’ ‘She is there!’ said Annette. 
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‘Most gracious Sovereign,’ said the Karl, ‘ this dear girl is your daughter’ 
‘God have mercy on me!’ said the King, placing his hand over his heart 
and leaning on the table for support. ‘Come hither, child, come hither.” 
Isabelle steps forward, pale as death, her large, blue eyes gazing 
with astonishment and awe upon the monarch, when—hush! ha! 
uttering a sharp cry of pain she fell on the floor; at the same time 
the report of a pistol resounded through the hall.‘ Hell's damna. 
tion!” shouted the King, “is the place accursed? My girl, wy 
girl; she is dying!” Ralph Draconbury, who it needs not to say 
was one of the company, and would doubtless have immediately 
received his bride at the hands of the king, rushes to the window 
through which the shot had been fired, shouting,—what do you 
think? ‘‘ The dwarj, the dwarf!” Yes! Zermat was one of 
those people whom ropes won’t hang, fire won't burn, and water 
won’t drown. He had been picked up in the river by a hired 
boat, just as his own was sinking. Hence the cessation of his cries ; 
and hence his fatal appearance on the scene just when everybody 
for the first time for fifteen years were happy and comfortable 
together. It is always so. 

The only other bit we have space to quote is the death of Lady 
Claire St. Hilaire. The enlightened reader will understand that 
she had been more or Jess at the bottom of all the misfortunes of 
the book. Brought face to face with the King, she tried to come 
over him with her sweetest smiles, saying in a fascinating tone, 
‘* What, Charles! are you to be an accuser also?” ‘Then getting 
angry, she burst out, ‘* Poison! Well, I did poison your wife, my 
Lord of Draconbury, but I thought she was the King’s mistress,” 
‘“*Charles,” she said, turning to the King, ‘‘as I have loved you 
above all the world, even better than myself, so I now hate you 
with the same intensity... ... You think to try me by jury, 
your boasted [English fashion,—to make me a spectacle for a gaping 
crowd,—I defy you. Curse you, curse you all—heaven—hell—the 
universe! Farewell!” And then, hastily swallowing a small 
substance, she stood resting her hands on the table, look- 
ing at the others with a fiendish, cunning expression. They 
all viewed her with horror. Presently her face became flushed, 
her cheeks became swollen, and her lips were purple. Her 
eyeballs were terribly dilated with a horrible expression. Those 
features, lately so beautiful, were transformed into the face of a 
demon. Her breath became heavy and short. Rapidly her face, 
neck, bosom, and hands assumed a black hue, and in a few 
moments she fell on the floor a corpse. ‘God Almighty save us,’ 
said the King, rushing from the apartment, followed by all.” 
And no wonder! say we. It was enough, as the French say, to 
make a body “ prendre ses jambes i son cou.” 

Do not think, kind reader, that we merely desire to make fun 
of this book. It is decidedly clever in its way ; contains more 
dramatic situations than we ever found stuffed into three volumes 
before; would make a splendid melodrama, illustrated by the 
scene of Old London before the lire; and the chief sensation it 
leaves on our mind is one of regret that we are no longer fifteen 
years old, and can no longer sit huddled up in a a corner reading 
A Cast for a Crown, and accepting its remarkable pictures of 
human existence as ‘Ja verité vraie.” 


NED WRIGHT.* 
’ As we shut this curious book, and 
tried to think it over, and for the thousandth time think out 
the problem it presents, these words forced themselves most 
obtrusively upon our attention. Every law of good taste was 
broken, our deepest and highest feclings wounded, our sense of 
harmony utterly set aside, our common-sense outraged, we were 
ready to rise in rebellion. We had our own notions of the deal- 
ings of God with men, and this was not our way ; yet we could not 
but see that the ex-thief was standing on a vantage-ground, and 
that all our protests were powerless, while he could point to the 
dead mass all our sesthetic principles could never touch, and say, 
** At my voice it moves.” We have a few facts before us in these 
pages ; that they are facts, so far as reliable testimony can be had, 
we have ascertained elsewhere; the name of the hero in the story 
has become familiar to most of our readers in connection with the 
accounts which have from time to time appeared of his ‘ thieves’ 
soup suppers.” He appears to have been one of those incorrigible 
boys upon whom all teaching is lost. ‘The son of pious though poor 
parents, he was by no means a mere waif in the midst of better 
cared-for children; but sent from one school to another, he was 
dismissed alike from all, voted by the neighbours ‘‘a pest of a 
boy.” With an innate propensity to thieve, and as he grew older, 


“© Nevertheless it| moves.’ 


* Incidents in the Life of Edward Wright By Edward Leach. Hodder and 
Stoughton, Paternoster Row. London: 1870 
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profligate and dranken, with the exception of physical courage, | 
and when sober, which was but seldom, a dislike to cruelty, he 
seems to have had but few redeeming points in his character. 
Considering that he brutally assaulted his mother, was summoned | 
for ill-treatment of his wife, and made the lives of his little | 
children miserable, our exempting him from the charge of being 
naturally cruel will probably appear strange to the casual | 
reader; it is true, nevertheless, as any one will perceive who | 
cares carefully to analyze the facts. After five-and-twenty years 
of a life in which he had become steeped to the very lips in crime, 
the turning-point in his history arrived; it was Easter Day, and 
on the following Monday he was engaged for a_ prize-fight. 
Want of success in recent robberies had left him without money, 
and he was now placing all his hopes on his success in the fight ; 
the better to ensure this, he proposed on the preceding evening to 
his wife that she should accompany him to Pimlico, lest any of his 
companions should call and tempt him to drink. On their way 
they were accosted by a boy who informed them that a working- 
man was to speak at Astley’s that night. Ned and his wife, partly 
out of curiosity, partly to pass away the time, strolled in, about 
the most meanly-clad, wretched couple in that motley throng. We 
will not stay to investigate the style, manner, or matter of the 
sermon; whatever it was in itself, if there be any facts in the 
spiritual as in the natural world, it was a divine message to Ned 
and his wife. We may recoil from the jargon in which men write 
the details of such a case as this, but put it in what phrase we 
will—and all language in such cases serves rather to hide our 
ignorance than to express our thought—this man left Astley’s that 
night with a principle of life quickened within him sufficiently 
powerful to utterly change not only his outward life, but the 
language, ideas, and aspirations of the man. Chunder Sen, 
in a sentence full of profound truth, says, ‘* You can only 
kill passion with passion ;” a new passion suflicient to extinguish 
every other had seized Ned’s nature. ‘Through whatever medium, 
a sense of the intense evilness of evil had come upon him, a new 
idea of life and eternity. ‘* Whosoever believeth in him shall not 
perish, but have everlasting life ;” the words, quoted till the mind 
recoils from their too familiar use, came upon him in the fresh- 
ness of their first power, and Ned Wright, the pest of police- 
men, the terror of the neighbourhood, became Ned the Evangelist. 
Does any one want a testimony to his sincerity? Out of a 
salary of twenty-three shillings a week he contrived to save 
enough “to pay off the debts contracted in his unconverted days.” 
But honest wages even of a pound a week were not easy to get 
by an ex-thief; the history of Jean Valjean is not without its | 
parallel in the more common struggles of men vainly seeking to 
regain a lost social foothold, and one infinitely worse than Jean 


that most men find it so difficult to touch what seems to them an 
utterly blank spiritual nature. After all, it is no new thing which 
is thus coarsely proclaimed, ‘‘ The gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ.” That, translated into their own tongue, is the 
message he has for them, and the wisest intellect on earth, has 
nothing greater to offer. But where is the secret of success ? 
‘There is a chord in the hearers’ mind somewhere which responds, 
and Mr. Wright knows, from sympathy, probably, which to touch. 
The sound to us may be discordant enough :— 
“ How it happens, I understand well. 

A tune was born in my head last week 

Out of the thump-thump and shriek-shriek 

Of the train, as I came by it, up from Manchester ; 

And when, next week, I take it back again, 

My head will sing to the engine's clack again, 

While it only makes my neighbour's haunches stir, 

Finding no dormant musical sprout 

In him, as in me, to be jolted out.” 
We cannot express our meaning better than in the same poct’s. 
words :— 

‘‘For the preacher's merit or demerit, 

It were to be wished the flaws were fewer 

In the earthen vessel holding treasure, 

Which lies as safe in a golden ewer ; 

But the main thing is, does it hold good measure ? 

Heaven soon sets right all other matters !— 

Ask, else, these ruins of humanity, 

This flesh worn out to rags and tatters, 

This soul at struggle with insanity, 

Who thence take comfort, can I doubt, 

Which an empire gained, were a loss without.” 
Mr. Ruskin is trying hard, in common with many other philan- 
thropists, (how he would hate us for the word!) to improve the 
condition of the lower, he would say the lowest, classes by improv- 
ing their dwellings and utterly forbidding the use of cellars, those 
strongholds of evil, as human dwellings-places, and it is impossible 
to over-rate the value of his work ; still there is no doubt the really 
lowest elude his power; he brings light and air to their rooms,—they 
detest light and air, and retreat. lt was the present writer's fortune 
some little time since to visit a place well known as ‘* Cat Court;” 
it was the resort of thieves and vagabonds of the worst descrip- 
tion, till the place became such a nuisance it was shut by autho- 
rity. ‘The curate of the district, determined to try an experiment, 
purchased the court, with its dozen or so of cottages, had the 
entire place cleansed and whitewashed, and when we visited it, it 
was supplied with gas, baths, kitchens, reading and club-room, 
night school, and lending library, and the rooms all let to tramps 
at 3d. and 4d. a night. ‘Through the influence of the manager, a 
most remarkable man, himself once a prize-fighter, many idle 
vagabonds had been thoroughly reclaimed, and some are now occu- 





Valjean was here. Ned obtained work as a lighterman, and by | 
his good conduct got promoted to the place of foreman, when | 
some one informed his employer of his previous history, and he | 
was summarily ejected ; for thirteen weeks he tramped the streets 
of London seeking work, but finding none ; it was part of his new | 
education, and has been one secret of his present success. One of | 
his chief objects is to procure honest employment for thieves who 
are willing to quit their present mode of life. Ilis success as a | 


missionary or evangelist has been great. 


clusively to social pariahs, to the most degraded of the criminal | 


class, touching the lowest depths in haunts of which the ordinary 
visitor among the poor knows not even the existence, and which it 
would be at the peril of his life for a clergyman to attempt to enter, 
speaking fluently the fearful jargon known only to the initiated, 
he gathers round him hundreds of these moral lepers (happily few 
even dream what the lives of professional thieves must be, their ill- 
gotten gains spent quickly in the very necessity of being hidden, 
and the greater part consumed in drink). And it is at least worth 
while to see with what lever he raises them out of the moral mud 
in which their souls are clogged. As we read his shoutings of 
“ Eternity!” ** Eternity!” of his rushing through the streets of 
Glasgow repeating passages of Scripture, or advertising himself as 
“‘a man who had been dead five-and-twenty years but had been 
brought to life in a mysterious way, and would appear at the 
Abercorn Rooms next evening,” we know there must be a 
power of an utterly different nature underlying all this noise, and 
of which this is the mere ‘spume and sputter.’ We look at 


the results, and cannot doubt he takes a message to these people | 
which somehow is the power of God unto salvation to every man | 


that receives it. Wescarcely recognize what the message is, in the 
jargon into which he translates it ; but this, is after all, the patois 
understood by the people he addresses. And it is possibly because 
we are so utterly unacquainted with that patois, so little accus- 
tomed to the images most familiar to the minds of these classes, 


pying respectable positions in the world. But the class which 
originally occupied these lodging-houses has utterly disappeared ; 
they are untouched, they have hidden themselves in some lower 
depth, the ploughshare of civilization comes and ploughs them in, 
but neither alters nor exterminates them. If men like Ned 
Wright can reach this class, and have power only to touch them 
so far as to bring them into an attitude in which other influence 
is possible, their work is worth doing. We confess the whole 


Devoting himself ex- | manner of this revivalistic teaching is repugnant to us, seems as 


| unlike as possible to the teaching of him who did not strive, or 
cry, or cause his voice to be heard in the streets. Yet we admit 
| the power is of God which turns the thief into an evangelist, and 
| makes the sometime robber pay out of scanty earnings the debts 
contracted in former days. But we prefer this man, the hero of 
| this history, when he was earning this scanty salary; we condemn 
| altogether as a mistake his becoming subsistent with his wife and 
| child on chance alms, or, as he would phrase it, “ living by faith.” 
| Mr. Leach says he pursues his evangelistic labours incessantly, 
/ and never makes any appeal for the supply of his personal wants ; 
but this whole book is an appeal, and reminds us of the boy who, 

when told never again to ask his uncles for money, on the occasion 
| of their next visit looked simply up and remarked, *‘ John don’t 
| beg, but John’s got no money.” It would be far better, even 

from a missionary point of view, that he should be able to say 
| he was earning his bread by the work of his hands. Willingness 

for unexciting work is, to the class among which he labours, a 


terrible test of sincerity. 





MR. ABBOTT'S BIBLE LESSONS.* 
Mr. Asport’s book would at any time have great interest for all 
who are accustomed to consider theological questions. For his 





* Bible Lessons. By the Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, M.A., Head Master of the City of 
London School. Part I. Old Testament. Part Il. New Testament, London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1870. 
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Bible Lessons are not by any means of the elementary kind to | ceive of human life without this divine element, could not talk of 
which, from the title they bear, they might not unnaturally be human life without recognizing it. So much, then, for hig Attituds 
supposed to belong. They are, with the exception of a few as regarding secularism, but what of it as regarding Sectarianiam > 
passages which the author has added for the sake of giving com- Practically, we believe, Mr. Abbott has not met with any dig. 
pleteness to his work, the actual instruction which Mr. Abbott has culties. This is owing, doubtless, in part to his own good judg. 
given to his head class in the City of London School, that is, toa | ment. ‘I have never yet,” he says, ‘‘had leisure to tum » 
number of picked boys, ranging in age from sixteen to nineteen, | attention to any of the points of difference between the Church 
whose attainments and intelligence must be, thanks to the repeated | of England and Nonconformists.”’ Had he lectured on the Scrip. 
processes of selection and the keen competition by means of which the | tural authority for episcopacy, it is tolerably certain that the Peace 
head form of a good public school is sifted, very much above the | which he has enjoyed would have been disturbed ; but we can wel] 
common average. Tothisaudience Mr. Abbott has been evidently imagine, from what we bave ourselves seen, that he may use bold 
accustomed to speak without reserve, grappling boldly with the | language upon subjects infinitely more important—upon the theories 
difficulties with which, whether or no teachers choose to recognize | of Atonement, for instance, or the nature and efficacy of the Sacra. 
them, learners will concern themselves, will think and tatk over | ments—without giving offence. Sectarianism has its sensibilities, 
among themselves, and will find, in one fashion or another, a way | but a schoolmaster at least ought to be able to speak his whole 
out of. Let those who are ready—and many will, we are sure, be | mind as far as things essential are concerned without offending 
ready—to accuse Mr. Abbott of rashness in dealing unnecessarily | them. We take it as a signal proof that the danger of arousing 








with perilous subjects, take heed to the words in which he records 
his own experience, and the conclusions to which it has drawn him.” 


‘‘Sooner or later, these difficulties must be faced, and, as far as I 
know anything of Cambridge and Oxford, it is much better that a youth 
should go from school prepared with some explanation of difficulties, 
than in the expectation of finding the explanation at the Universities. 
It is a painful and a common experience to meet with men of high cul- 
ture and training (as far as the Universities give culture and training) 
who have ceased to believe in Christ. When asked for the reason of 
their disbelief, they have often alleged reasons so slight, difficulties so 
trivial (in comparison with the real difficulties and obstacles to belief), 
that the replies at once show they have never thoroughly studied either 
the Old or New Testament. 
the duty of every teacher to endeavour so to arm his pupils that they 


may not fall before the first slight missile—as old, may be, as Juvenal and | 


older, but now furbished up to look like new—that may assail the utility 
and reality of prayer, or the general morality of the Bible.” 

It is in this spirit and with this object that Mr. Abbott deals with 
his subject. To our readers at least it will be intelligible if we say 
that his position with regard to the moral and theological problems 
which he discusses is, for the most part, the same as that which we 
have ourselves endeavoured to take up. Emphatically, he believes in 
Revelation ; but he does not hamper this belief with propositions 
which demand credulity rather than reasonable faith in those who 
receive them, or with theories which outrage the conscience of 
humanity. Dealing with the Old Testament, for instance, he 
accepts it in the fullest sense as the history of the divine education 
of a people which was destined to be the teacher of the world; but he 
has no sympathy with those monstrous theories of inspiration which 
Suppose an absolute perfectness and wisdom in the various utterances 
of men of every variety of temperament, character, and condition. 
We purpose, however, to give our readers an opportunity of judging 
of Mr. Abbott’s treatment of his subject, but would first say a few 
words about one aspect of these Bible Lessons of his which make 
them peculiarly interesting at the present time. ‘‘ Were it not,” 
says Mr. Abbott, ‘‘ for the remarkable ambiguities and varieties 
of interpretation attending the word ‘ unsectarian,’ I would 
briefly describe these lessons as ‘an attempt to teach unsectarian 
theology.’” These words occur in the preface to the second or 
New Testament part of the work, and even a very brief inspection 
of its contents suffices to show, if indeed it needed to be shown, 
that “unsectarian theology” is a very different thing from the 
** historical and geographical explanations” which form the ideal 
‘Bible lessons” of another school of thinkers. Mr. Abbott 
separated himself, we believe, from the associates whom he had 
originally joined when England was discussing the Education 
Bill of the Government. It is easy to see that in so doing 
he was giving necessary expression to a radical difference of 
opinion. He evidently feels that he cannot teach the Bible—in any 
intelligible sense of the word ‘ teach ’—without teaching theology, 
that the subject brings you at once into the presence of the very 
profoundest truths, that this book professes to reveal the relation 
between (od and man, and that you cannot deal adequately with 
it without endeavouring to explain and illustrate this relation to 
the very uttermost of your power. Mr. Abbott is as “ liberal,” to 
use & common phrase, as a man who holds steadfastly to belief in 
the Revelation of God in Christ can be; but there is a gulf, as 
wide as it is possible to imagine, between secularism, intolerant 
or tolerant, affirming, ‘ there are no realities with which theology 
is concerned, and you shall not teach such an imposture ;” or say- 
ing, ‘‘ there may be such realities, but we see no proof of them, 
and, with a world of visible tangible things about us, cannot 
afford the time to talk about them,”—between secularism in 
either shape, and the habit of thought which expresses itself in such 
chapters, as are for instance, Mr. Abbott’s on “ Christ's Miracles ” 
and “ Christ’s Sacrifice.” It is manifest that he could not con- 


In these circumstances, it must surely be | 


| controversial animosities by the teaching of Scripture has been 
| monstrously exaggerated when we read these Bible Lessons, 
| and know that they were given to a class of which one-third, on 

an average, have been children of Nonconformists, N onconformists, 
| too, probably as intelligent as any that are to be found in England, 

Our readers will like to see some specimens of Mr. Abbott's 

|method. Here is a very suggestive passage on the subject of 
| sacrifice :— 
|  Teacher.—Why did not the ancient Patriarchs say as you hayg 
| suggested—‘ Thy will, not mine, be done?’ Surely that would hays 
been shorter, simpler, and clearer than to slay a bullock or a sheep? 
‘* Pupil.—I cannot explain that. 
|  Teacher.—What is the ‘ will ?’ 
“ Pupil.—I scarcely know how to express it. 
“ Teacher.—If you do not, certainly the Patriarchs did not, who wera 
much more accustomed to action than to speech. Besides, their words 
| would have failed them. After many thousands of years we have 
| accumulated a large store of words to express different aspects and 
| actions of human nature, such as ‘ will,’ ‘sin,’ ‘righteousness,’ ‘ purity,’ 
| ‘forgiveness,’ and the like. The Patriarchs felt no less, perhaps more, 
| than we feel, but they had no words to express their feelings glibly, and 
| therefore they talked through the medium of ‘signs,’ strange cere- 
monies, piled-up stones, huge monuments, music and dances, and sacred 
| rites. Hence, when a man in the old times felt that he had not lived 
in harmony with the Supreme Lord, that he had sinned against his will 
by doing his own will, that he had not only injured his neighbour, 
| whom he could compensate, but also One above whom he could not com- 
| pensate, the thought might naturally arise, ‘ How can I unite myself to 
| God and merge my will in his? How can I express my complete sub- 
mission to him? I must not kill myself since he has sent me here, and 
he will summon me hence, and until his angel of death calls me I must 
not go. Yet I desire to die, and to give up my life to God.’ And the 
answer came with Divine authority that the death of one out of his 
flock or herd might best express the spiritual sacrifice which he could 
not put into definite words. And as the smoke of the victim rose in the 
air, the heart of the man rose upward with it, forswearing the life of sin, 
| and consecrating himself to a new life in the service of God. With such 
| sacrifices God was well pleased; for they expressed the very words of 
our prayer, ‘Thy will be done.’ ” 
And here is another, which may help to clear up the difficulties of 
St. Paul’s language :— 

‘Tt should be noticed that hore, as elsewhere, St. Paul does not treat 
of the individual so much as the collective body of mankind, who havea 
continuous history, and whose apparent retrogression in one age can be 
compensated by progress in another. The branch of Israel thatis lopped 
from off the olive-tree of the Church can be regrafted a thousand years 
hence. The sin of Adam is more than compensated by the righteousness 
of Christ. The law caused sin to abound, but the abundance of sin pre- 
pared the way of grace. The Apostle does not try to deny or explain 
that apparent waste of spiritual life in particular cases which accom- 
panies the general development of humanity. He leaves that question 
unsolved, almost untouched, contenting himself with tracing the progress 
of the race as a whole. Tho incarnation and death of Christ is the 
central fact of the history of the world which is to answer all doubts 
and mental difficulties. It isa sufficient justification for any event to 
say that it prepared the way for the coming of Christ and the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel to the Gentiles. The sin of Adam, the fall of man, 
the introduction of death, the rigidity of the imperfect law, the conse- 
quent disobedience of Israel, the captivity or destruction of the chosen 
people, the demoralization of the survivors, the ‘conclusion of the 
whole world in unbelief,’ the rejection of Christ,—all these are so many 
stages in the glorious opening of the revelation of God to the whole 
world. If the Apostle admits that God ‘ hath concluded all in unbelief,’ 
he adds that God did this in order ‘that he might have mercy on all;’ 
and a review of the history of mankind, with all its sins and imperfec- 
tions, leads the Apostles to this exclamation as his most natural con- 
clusion: ‘O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out!’” 

| We might quote other passages equally forcible. We have 
_ seldom, indeed, seen a book more full of thought, thought which 
commends itself by its wisdom and by a freedom which is wholly 
| without irreverence. In the hands of a judicious and intelligent 
teacher, for it is emphatically a teacher's text-book, it will, whether 
it be used in the school or in the family, be found of the very 
| greatest service. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. America.” Far as he travels, and strange as is the game to which he 
often introduces us, we never like him better thau when he tells in most 
Studies in Church History. By Henry C. Lea. (Sampson Low and Co.) *P antes feshion the any of hls “Gest calmon.” Bat ho is always 
This able, thoughtful, and scholarly volume reflects much honour on the ae and wsles with © really get pare m4 ay ane 
American Press, and will secure, as it seems to us, an abiding position | ‘ 4 agony readers for whom his book is primarily intended, though 
for its author in the front rank of historical essayists. Mr. Lea knows sons aa Soe aay ae - a's om, = Conan e 
se ash of history to undesestinate the great and permanent eonte!- — 'y slaughter. We sometimes are visited by a suspicion that 
butions to civilization which were furnished by the medieval Church, Se Sn, of course, Asking, wale = Gm ather Seagate 0 Se 
but he feels none the less justified in asking how much greater our | way OAS ee ring sed mannan, — On pas & eee, 
advance would have been in all that renders us worthy of the precepts pnp = all events, discountenance the eerser nt ct mae 
of the Gospel had the Church always been true to its momentous trust. _— =< — by &e — The veleme fs Gnenished with come 
This careful and discriminating writer clears the ground for his — ag snaneations by Me. Siduey P. Mal. 
presentation of the temporal power in its full-blown ascendancy, by The Early Years of Christianity, By E. de Pressensé, D.D. Trans- 
|lated by Annie Harwood. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This volume is 


a very lucid statement of the subjection of the ecclesiastical ele-| J 
ment to the secular authority from the days of Constantine to | 20 admirable sequel to the author's “Life of Christ.” The specially 


the death of Charlemagne. After the death of this great Emperor | French qualities of order, lucidity, and dramatic effect are unfailing in 
came a period of anarchy, and final resolution of the Empiro into | almost every page, and not less so, as we think, the power of historical 
separate nationalities. In the tumult and dismemberment the imperial perspective, in virtue of which Dr. Pressensé represents to us the 
instinct of the secularized Church produced the famous False Decretals, successive stages by which the Christian consciousness gradually 
in virtue of which—claiming, as they did, a divine sanction from the | merged from the fettering and fretting prescriptions of an earlier 
earliest days of Christianity for the unlimited power of the Roman | discipline, until it recognizes, and, in the sublime utterances of St. John, 
Pontifis over all human interests,—law and conscience were alike sub- | which close and crown the Apostolic age, proclaims the perfect union of 
jected to the sway of St. Peter’s successor. The date and authorship the creature with the Creator, through the Word of Incarnate Love. 
of the Decretals are still open questions. Neander is of opinion that | The fairness with which Dr, Pressensé discusses the Tiibingen hypo- 
they were fabricated between the years 633 and 636. Mr. Lea assigns | theses, and tho ability with which he refutes them, especially in his 
to them a later origin, and inclines to the belief that they were in great | **Sument for the authenticity of the Gospel of St. John, place him in a 
part the composition of Rinculfus, the Archbishop of Mainz from 784 to | tg high rank manana the historians of the early days of Christianity. 
$14, the year of Charlemagne’s death. In any case, they were practically | This brilliant Frenchman still struggles hard to emancipate himself 
inoperative until the strong hand of Charlemagne had lost its terrors, | from the trammels of orthodoxy on such great subjects as the Atone- 
and Mr. Lea proves that the modern claims of the Papacy were never | “®t It is quite touching to read of the efforts he makes to subordi- 
distinctly asserted, much less accepted by the Western Church, before | nate in his theory the notion of propitiation to the idea of a perfect 
the ninth century. These Decretals, which enthroned the Papacy above self-surrender to tho Infinite charity. We can hardly think his attempts 
all mundane jurisdiction, and exempied the whole estate of the priest- | °*° successful; but there are indications which seem to warrant the 
hood from all secular control, were proclaimed to be the compilation of | hope that ono day his convictions will work themselves wholly free 
the venerated scholar and theologian Isidore of Seville; and the ago | from the scholastic loaven, and that he will recognize in all its grand 
was too little fitted for, too much averse from, critical inquiries to | simplicity the Pauline assertion that “God was in Christ, reconciling the 
suspect any fraud in documents which made ono Bishop of Rome write | world unto himself.” 
toa Bishop of Alexandria who only lived two centuries later, and which | When I was a Little Girl. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” (Mac- 
ascribed to God himself, in order to insure the freedom of the clergy millan and Co.)—This is a charming book for genuine children, who 
from all terrestrial judgment, the words which the men of Sodom | like a simple history of natural juvenile life, and bave not already been 
addressed to Lot (Gen. xix. 9). The Temporal sovereignty has fallen, | spoiled—by sensational stories—for the enjoyment of common-placo 
and but for the coincident fall of the French Imperial system, would have | every-day incidents, void of all romantic adventure. The thorough 
almost deafened us with its crash; but the temporal supremacy still | understanding and happy description of a gay simple child’s doings, 
abates not one of its pretensions, and—apart altogether from philosophic | makes the book readable and interesting to the old as well as the young. 
eonsiderations—Mr. Lea has anow demonstrated that these pretensions | We have found but one very little fault in the whole book, the constant 
are in no small degree based upon the boldest and most shameless | 48° of the disagreeable appellation of “skinny " asa nick-name to a poor 
forgery which is to be found in the records of history. | half-starved orphan child for whom the authoress asks and to whom she 
War Songs of the Germans, with Historical Illustrations. By Professor | carefully draws the sympathies of her readers. It has a strange, harsh, 
Blackie. (Edmonston and Douglas.)—Professor Blackie dedicates his | Stating effect, by no means comic, nor in harmony with the delicate 
little book to Mr. Carlyle, whose style, indeed, and manner of thought and finished style of the simple narrative. For a pleasant and vivid 
it not unfrequontly recalls. The “historical illustrations” are very | description of the kind of incidents that delight a lively little girl, we 
readable; the songs aro rendered into the spirited vorse which Professor | W°U!d refer our readers especially to the description of the tea-taking 
Blackie knows how to write. We are furnished at the samo timo with | With Aunt Mary in her private room. 
the original words and with the music. Among the nine songs are | The Story of Sir Richard Whittington. Written and illustrated by 
(Longmans.)—This is a handsome volume, better illustrated, 


those that are on every one’s lips, ‘‘ Vaterland” and “ Die Wacht am | E. Carr. 
Rhein,” &c., and others less known as “Was Blasen die Trompeten,” | We are bound to say, than written. The drawings are very graceful, and 


and Kiérner's “Sword Song.” We must enter a gentle protest against pretty with a somewhat conventional prettiness. The ballad verso is 














some of the Professor's talk, that about Bliicher especially. It is doubtless 
true that the man had much of whatever may be meant by “ genuine 
soldatesque Burschicosity” about him, but yet, “not to put too fine a) 
point on it,” he was an old ruffian, who fought in a cause that was too. 
good forhim. One hates to bear this light talk about “dicing and other | 
military recreations ” which “ decent, smooth-faced, respectable people” 
object to. After all, the Commandments are the Commandments, even 
though a man is a soldier, and wears a moustache. 

The Principles of the Cathedral System. By E. M. Goulburn, D.D. | 
(Rivingtons.)—Dr. Goulburn is a reformer of a thoroughly Conserva- 
tive type, He is not one of the Deans who wish to abolish Canons, and 
he naturally does not sympathize with Canons who see no utility in | 
Deans. He would have the Cathedral establishments enlarged rather | 
than diminished, seeking reform by getting the right men appointed 
to the dignities, and by getting the dignitaries to do their duty. What 
he wants is “a constitutional reform, a reconstruction of [the Cathedrals] 
on the basis of their fundamental ideas.” These fundamental ideas, 
which, as he points out, may and in some cases have, through the | 
changes of time, come to differ from the original ideas of these institutions, 
he takes to be the maintenance of an ideal of worship, the encourage- 
ment of learning, the nurture of a devout spirit, and the cultivation of 
sacred music. The duty of steadily working out these objects he 
enforces ina series of eight sermons, preached in his own cathedral, 
wise, practical, and moderate discourses, among which we would single 
an as specially excellent the fourth, “ How to Spiritualize the Daily 

ice.” 

All Round the World. By Parker Gillmore. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
Mr, Gillmore, who is perhaps better known by the name of *‘ Ubique,”’ 
Sives us some capital sporting “adventures in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 


but of poor quality. There is some curious information, for which the 
author is mainly indebted to Mr. Lyson’s “ Model Merchant of the 
Middle Ages,” about Whittington’s life. Mr. Carr seems to think that 
the discovery in a house inhabited by the Whittington family in 1460 o/ 
a sculpture representing a boy carrying a cat proves the story of “ Whit- 
tington’s cat.” May not the sculpture have been the origin of the 


story? We would suggest that the phrase “barathrum vincendo 


| morosum”’ in Whittington’s epitaph is not “an allusion to his overcom- 


ing the depths of poverty, or bridging over the difference between rich 


| and poor by his acts of charity,” but a reference to his having rebuilt, 


with great improvements, the gaol of Newgate. “ Barathrum” would 
bo a not unlikely word for a mediwval Latinist to employ in this sense. 
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In One Volume, crown 8vo, price 4s 6d, cloth. 
\ ORDS of WEIGHT on the WOMAN QUESTION. 
and Co., 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, Paternoster Row. 





CROWLAND and BURGH.—In THRE £ VOLUMES, 8yo, price 24s, , etoile. 


LIGHT on the HISTORIANS and on the HISTORY of 
CROWLAND ABBEY; and an Account of the Monastery at Burgh (now 
Peterborough) in Pre-Norman Times, and to the time of King Richard I. (1193), 

By Henry SCALE ENGLISH. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 


Paternoster Row. 





In USE at RUGBY SCHOOL. 
In feap. Svo, with Map, price Half-a-Crown. 
COTT’S MARMION, edited with Notes for the use of Schools, 
by EpwArp E. Morris, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 
“ An excellent edition of Scott's poetical masterpiece, for use in schools, evidenc- 


———= 
Just published, price One Shilling; per post, 13 stamps. 
YS get ENGLAND. A Few WORDS upon the ARTICLE 
“ GERMANY, FRANCE, and ENGL AND.” in the EDINBURGH REVigy 
By Sir Epwaxkp SULLIVAN, Bart., Author of “Protection to Native industry,’ 
«Ten Chapters on Social Reform,” &c. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S,W. 





GANOT'S PHYSICS, by PROFESSOR ATKINSON. 
In post Syo, pp. 900, with Plate and 693 Woodcuts, price 15s, the Fourtu Epimioy, 
revised and enlarged. 
Py a EMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental 
and Applied, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Transl: uted and Edited 
Foe Ganot's * Eléments de Physique ” (with the Author's sanction) by E. ATKINsoy, 
Ph.D., F.C.S., Prof. of Experimental Science, R.M. Coll., Sandhurst. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








ing no small amount of painstaking research on the part of the Editor. 
duction supplies an estimate of the Author's genius, and of the special merits of the 
poem, together with a brief account of the various metres employed. 
and glossary render the volume as complete as could be desired."—ducational Times, 
LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


London : 


Just publi 


The intro- NCH PRONU 
The notes 
By M. 


tion. 





ea 
ag + spite of the Alphabet: 
1. H. 


shed, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


NCIATION, on the plan of Reading made 


Perrin’s Fables, with a Hamiltonian Transl. 


yor LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 


square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £5 a year, or £2, “with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus - application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 
members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


NY OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have 








JAY have 

experienced Dressmakers and Milliners who 
act as travellers, so that, in the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emer- 
gency for dress, one can be despatched to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of letter or telegram, without 
any expense whatever to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and charges 
are the same as if the goods were bought for ready 
money at the warehouse in Regent Street. 

Messrs. JAY have adopted a fixed tariff of their 
charges for 

DRESSM AKING i. 
JAYS 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 
(Two Doors from Oxford street.) 


| OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Extra- 

ordinary and Combined Entertainment.—Pro- 
fessor Pepper on the War. Special Edition. Musical 
and Pictorial Ilustrations—Mr. George Grossmith, 
jun,, in the Fairy Tale, the Yellow Dwarf, every 
evening: and Mr. Suchet Champion in the morning 
—The World of Magic, by Mr. J. Beaumont—Grecian 
Statuary, by Madame Bousfleld—And a Thousand and 
one other Entertainments. All for One Shilling. Twice 
daily, twelve to five, and seven to ten. 


dena CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 








ABLE GLASS OF ALL KIN 
CHANDEL IERS IN BRONZE AN! D ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 


eo A and PERKINS”. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS’ on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World 


JINE-FLAVOURED STRONG-BEEF 
TEA at about 23d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’'S EXT RACT. of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists, 








| 2Is; Trousers in Cheviot, 14s, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. 
q(il4, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
LONDON.,...s000008 41, 44, 45 Warwick Street, W. 
(22'Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
«eevee 450 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
39 New Street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 
Evening Dress Coats, 52s 6d, 633, 73s 6d ; ditto Waist- 
coats, 12s 6d, 14s, 163; ditto Trousers, 21s, 28s, 35s 
Morning Dress Frock Coats, 52s 6d to 84s; Riding 
and Walking Coats, 42s to 638; Waistcoats, 10s 6d to 
iss; ditto Augola, 21s 


BRANCHES 


25s, 28s, 30s. 

Overcoats in Pilot and Beaver Cloth, 25s, 42s, 52s 6d; 
Witney, Nap, and Elysian, 31s 6d to 63s; Milled Melton 
and Cheviot, 42s, 63; Irish Frieze, 52s 6d, 63s, 73s 6ds. 

for BOYS. 

Knickerbocker Suits, from 21s ; 
25s ; Evening Dress Suits, from 55s; 
from 33s. 

Overcoats in Milled Melton, Pilot, 
materials, from 15s 6d, according to size. 

For LADIES. 

The new Paletot Jackets for the present season, in 
Rich Furs, Fur Seal, Fur Beaver, and other suitable 
woollen fabrics, exquisitely shaped, and made with the 
same superior finish as is so well kuown in H. J. 
Nicoll’s celebrated paletots for gentlemen. 

Riding Habits, from three to eight guineas. 

SERVANTS’ LIVERIES., 

The best at moderate prices. Treble Milled Cloth 
Overcoats and Milled Cloth Frock Coats for grooms 
and coachmen. 


Morning Suits, from 
Highland Suits, 


and Witney 





E OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
(As supplied to the Sick and Wounded.) 

The value of 42 1b. of Butchers’ Meat for 8s. in 
WHITEHEAD'S pure nutritious CONCENTRATED 
ESSENCE of BEEF, which makes the most delicious 
Soup and Beef Tea, Certifled by eminent Medical 
Men. Sold in boxes from 2s 3d. by all Grocers, Italian 
Warehousemen, and Chemists, and Wholesale of 
Coplaud and Co., Travers and Sons, Preston and Sons, 
Crosse and : Blackwell, and E. Lazenby and Son. 


PRAG RAND SOA P.— 





The celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneticial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 

See name on each tablet. 


" U se no other. 


l IGE! STIV E PANCREATIC COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Ludigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested aud palatable, aud adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


ORKMS in D OG S. —Important 
Testimony to the excellence of NALDIRE’'S 
POW DERS :— 
“ Sealford, near Melton Mowbray, Jan. 7, 1871. 

“ Keeping, as I do, so many valuable mastiffs— 
possibly a8 many as any breeder in England—I have 
used Naldire’s Powders, and consider them an effectual, 
speedy, and safe remedy for w orms in dogs. 

(Signed) B. WYNNE.” 

Sold by all Chemists, price 2s, 38 6d, and 5s per 
packet; and by Barclay and Sons, 95 Farringdon 
Street, London. 











ESSRS GABRIEL'S 
P | Extraordinary improvements in ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, Patent No, 
562, improved Jan., 1871, afford the following advan. 
tages :— 

Istly. EXTREME LIGHTNESS (being completely 
self-supporting), combined with greater efficiency, 
durability, and comfort, thus avoiding the covering to 
the palate hitherto considered an indispensable adjunct 
to Artificial Teeth. 

2ndly, MODERATE CHARGES, accounted for by 
their extreme simplicity of construction, while the 
highest class of mechanism and materials only are 
employed, combined with an experience of half a can- 
tury in their adaptation. 

3dly. ABSOLUTE IMMUNITY FROM PAIN, the 
compressed NITROUS OXYD GAS, after an experience 
of many thousand cases in hospita] and private pr’ cue, 
ensuring this desideratum with an absolute certainty, 
the laughing gas being not only absolutely free from 
danger, but positively pleasant. 

4thly. So successful an imitation of nature (springs 
being entirely dispensed with) that detection becomes 
an impossibility. 

MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
64 LUDGATE, CITY, and ) may 
56 HARLEY STREET, Cavendish Square,y LONDON. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL'S 
CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS 
For PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH 
Are sold by all Chemists and Perfumers in every town. 
Price 1s 6d and 5s. 


STRINGENT LOZENGES 
4 Of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA. 
For Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P. & P. SQUIRE. 
Chemists on the Establishment in ordinary tothe QUEEN. 
(Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867.) 
277 Oxford Street, London. 





NEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Iufants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists. 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Cuuomists throughout 
the world. 


YUDDEN CHANGES of TEMPERA- 
TURE are sure to produce COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA, which are speedily 
cured by the use of 
SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 
The best remedy for Asthma and Disorders of the 
Chest and Lungs. In bottles at 1s 14d and 2s 9d each 
Sold a by all Chemists. 


a 
}LD AGE or or ACCIDENT, ‘, not Disease, 
should end our Days,—Pamphlet on Use of the 
Portable Turkish Bath, for curing diseases, four 
stamps, by C. Hunrsr, of Calcutta. Rheumatism, 
gout, lumbago, sluggish liver, &c., cured by HU NTEBS 
NEWLY-INVENTED PORTABLE TURKISH, 
VAPOUR, and HOT-AIR BATHS. Price, with flannel 
cloak, 21s.—Sole Agent, T. HAWKSLEY, 4 Blenheim 
anes, Bond Street, W.— Vide Leader in Daily Telegraph, 
Feb. 7, 1870. 
7 EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
The best and safest remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, &c. Sold in boxes, Is 14d, and tins, 2s 
each, by all Druggists, &., and wholesale at 79 St. 
Paul's Churchyard. 
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E INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL 


ividends 10 to 20 
per Cent. e 





Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (issued Monthly, post-free). It is a Safe and Reliable Guide for Capitalists, Shareholders 
Trustees, Investors, and Executors.—Messrs. SHARP and CO., Sharebrokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. Established 1852. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PEN NINGTON’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
ining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
pee i Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 


ant : 
eee of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 


20 per cent. 
G, LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 


Street, London, Ec. 


——7> TTIU!l 4 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSUBANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICES:—1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, and 
Charing Cross, London. 
At the ANNUAL MEETING, held February 25, 
1870, the Report of the Directors for the year 1869 


showed that 











The Fire PremiuMs WETC..........00esee-eereeees £904,616 
The New Life Premiums £24,085and the total 272,344 
The Annuities payable .... 56,121 

3,680,617 





The Invested Funds ....... 
AUG. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Resident Secretary. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, for MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE, ANNUITIES, &c. 
Accumulated Capital 
Gross Annual Income . 
Total Claims Paid ..... 2,505,946 23 
Profits distributed ...........0000.0+ 1,746,278 00 

The whole of profits are divided amongst the assured. 
The next division of profits will be made on the 20th 
November, 1872. 

In conformity with the “ MARRIED WoMEN’'s PrRo- 
perty ACT, 1870,” policies may now be effected for the 
separate benefit of wife and children. These policies 
are not subject to the contro) of the husband or of 
creditors, and are free from probate duty. 

Forms of proposal may be had on application at the 
Society's Offices, 48 Gracechurch Street, Loadon, or of 
the Agents of the Institution. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 
CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE Loss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


atecee 


eosees £2,947,491 10 0 
- 428,210 14 2 









Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs by insuring 
with the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.C, 
(Established in 1830.) 

1, This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 
exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion 
rarely attained by the most successful Offices. 

2, ALL THE PROFITS belong to the Assured, and are 
employed in the gradual reduction, and ultimate extine- 
tion of their Premiums. 

3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 
management small. 

4. No ComMIssION is paid on New Policies. 

5. Persons residing in the Country can effect Assur- 
ances without personal attendance. 

6, Further particulars may be had on application at 
the Office, personally or by letter. 

CHARLES ANSELL, Jr, Actuary. 


URE of a 14 Years’ ASTHMATIC 
COUGH by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
AFERS.—* I, Thomas Carter, of Egremont, had an 
asthmatic cough for 14 years; but three boxes of 
Wafers have entirely cured me. Witness, G. Howell, 
Chemist, Dale Street, Liverpool.” 
BTo singers and public speakers they are invaluable 
for the voice. They have a pleasant taste. Price 
Is 1}d and 2s 9d per box. Sold by all Druggists. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 











WM. 


YOUNGER AND CO.’S 


INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 


Breweries: EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


LONDON OFrrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





SHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 
ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES. — Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and Genera! [ron 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. 
Black Register Stoves ..........s000005 from 88 to £9 5s. 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments, from £3 8s to £33 10s. 








r 






Bronzed Fenders ...... ..from 3s 6d to £5 12s. 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders ......... from £2 lvs to £25. 
Chimney-Pieces.............+. from £1 12s to £100. 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) ......... from 3s 3d to £4 10s, 

OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. 


BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from Is 94 to 150s, Plain black open 
Scoops from Is #d; do. do, zine-lined, from 
4s 6d; Covered Box Scoops, from 4s 6d; do. 
with Hand-scoop, from 10s 6d; do. do., with fancy 
gold ornamentation, from 15s 6d; highly finished and 
ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 30s to 150s. There is also a choice selection of 
Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and brass mountings, 
WILLIAM S. BURTON confidently asserts this to be 
the largest and at the same time the best and most 
varied assortment in the world. 


\ ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with List of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 
14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and Co. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wou- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to tho public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 


Sold in bottles, 3s. each; also 5s, 7s. 6dand 15s, each, 
| 


including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pear!-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

A7HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d, 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s l0d, 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 


office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 


ye 


and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 


4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
BREAKFAST —GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 

7 . § ¥ 1 ¥ 
EPPS’S COCOA, 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Hommopathic Chemists, London. 
Eppe's Cocoa is also prepared with condensed milk, 
and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cocoa.” 





AN EVENING DRINK. 

‘ ‘ , 
CACAOIN E 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING, 

JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps's Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 

milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cacdoine.” 

Clarets.-T. 0. LAZENBY.-Champagnes. 

90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 

No. 1. Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 27s 

No. 3. Dinner Claret, 24s | No. 1. Supper Champagne, 36s 

No. 5. DessertClaret, 36s | No.5. Dinner Champagne, 578 


| UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whiaky is recommended by the medics! mror 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


7 INAHAN’S.LL. WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly —_ and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and Cork branded 

* Kinahan’s. LL. Whisky.” 

New Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, 
Oxford Street, W. 

EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 13 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


} ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 











Post- | 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SUN, bears the Label 
| used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
OLLOWAY'’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—WoONDER-WORKING REMEDIES.—As 
| the battle of life has to be fought alike by the naturally 
feeble and the constitutionally strong, how momentous 
is it to preserve the former from adventitious ailments, 
A scratch on the leg, sligut swelling or inflammation 
about the ankles, which would have been cured at 
| once by Holloway’s medicaments, grow, from the want 
| of the commonest precautions, into grievous diseases, 
which throw the sufferer on a bed of sickness, and per 
haps his family on the parish. Every peasant’s home 
|} should have these remedies,—they will save both 
parents and children from much misery, and above all, 
they will remove their complaints at a qifling cost, and 
leave no disheartening heavy bill bebindy, 








GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London; 11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 





OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE at 1s 3d per 1b., in all sizes. 


Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 








THE SPECTATOR. [January 21, 187], 





In 1 vol. post Svo, with Map, &c., 9s. 


WHAT I SAW OF THE WAR 


AT THE BATTLES OF 


SPEICHERN, GORZE, & GRAVELOTTE. 


A NARRATIVE OF TWO MONTHS’ CAMPAIGNING 
WITH THE PRUSSIAN ARMY OF THE MOSELLE, 


By the Honourable C. ALLANSON WINN. 





EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 
TIMES. 


“One who wanted to have a near view of hard | 


honest fighting could hardly be in better company than 


that of the 33rd, who were in the thickest of most of | 
the bloody actions of the time, and who suffered pro- | 


portionately Mr. Winn took full advantage of his 
opportunities, and certainly, after reading his narra- 
tive, we may acquit him of the over-prudence of a non- 
combatant, for which he sometimes apologizes......The 
naiveté with which he tells his personal adventures 
gives piquancy to a book which is quite worth the 
reading.” 
THE ATHEN-EUM, 

“Written by one who was neither prepared by a pro- 
fessional education, nor by experience as a newspaper 
correspondent, like many of the writers on the war, for 
the task of observing and deducing from the most 


important act in the military drama which has rendered | 


the year 1870 so noteworthy among its fellows, is yet of 
extreme value. 
ledge of an art which, like all other arts, requires study 
and apprenticeship for its due comprehension, but for 


the most part confines himself to either telling us what | 


he actually saw, or what he was told by actors in the 
struggle, when their recollections of events were fresh. 
His evidence, therefore, will be of great use to those 
who seek to write a history of the war, for itis evidence 
at first hand.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“Mr. Winn did not see much of the battle of Gorz or 
Mars la Tour, on the 16th August, although active as 
usual in good deeds among the wounded on the even- 
ing of that bloody day; but he was under fire during a 
considerable part of the great battle of the 18th, and 
his account of what he saw there is perhaps the most 
interesting part of a very interesting book.” 

MORNING Post, 

“It is marvellous how much interesting matter is 
brought within the compass of a chronicle of only two 
months’ campaigning, and if there be anything superior 
to the facts and circumstances told, it is the manner of 
telling them.” 

UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 

“Mr. Winn is a capital war correspondent, and his 
account of the three earliest victories of the Prussians 
is well worth reading.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOR and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


FRENCH DICTIONARIES.—REVISED EbITIONs. 


URENNE'S PRONOUNCING,  ———————— 
ik SOCIETY of PAINTERS in| 


FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 
different Spelling. 7s 6d bound. 

SURENNE’S SMALLER FRENCH 
DICTIONARY, without Pronunciation. 3s 6d, bound. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. London: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co, 


Now ready, complete in 3 yols., each 7s 6d; by post, 8s. 
J ECTURES on the HISTORY of 

4 ENGLAND. By Mrs TREVELYAN. Edited 
partly by the late Rev, CHARLES MARRIOTT, B.D. Vol. 
I.—Roman Invasion to the Norman Conquest. IL— 
William I, to Henry II. 

J. T. HAyes, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


CONTINUED TO 1870. 


of ENGLISH LITERA- | 


ISTORY 
TURE. With an Outline of the Origin and | 


Growth of the English Language. Illustrated by 
Extracts. For Schools and Private Students. By 
Professor SPALDING. 11th Edition, Continued to 1870. | 
446 pages, 3s 6d. 

“ The best introduction to the subject we have met | 
with." —Spectator. | 
*,* A Specimen Copy will be sent to teachers, post 
free, on receipt of 1s 9d in stamps by Oliver and Boyd. 

Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. | 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. | 

~- | 

On Monday will be published, price 1s, | 

\ THAT is RELIGION? A Sermon 
preached before the University of Glasgow, on 
Sunday, January 8, 1871, at the opening of the Univer- | 
sity Chapel, by the Rev. JOHN Carrp, D.D., Professor | 
of Divinity in the University of Glasgow, and one of | 
| 





Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. Published at 

the request of the Senate. | 
Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Bookseller to the | 

University. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 

wae . | 


The New Novel by the Author of “Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c., at all Libraries, in 3vols., entitled | 


Teen's QUEST.| 





Just published, crown 8yo, price 8s 6d. 

rs ITY and its TREATMENT: 

Lectures on the Treatment, Medical and Legal, of 
Insane Patients, By G, FIELDING BLANDFORD, M.D., 
Oxon., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Psychological Medicine at 
the School of St. George's Hospital. 

Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp, 

MARSHALL, and Co. 


London: SIMPKIN, | 


\ HAT WILL THISCOST to PRINT? 
Be An immediate answer to the inquiry, anda 
Specimen Book of Types, with information for Authors, 
mity be obtained on application to 

R, BARRETT and Sons, 13 Mark Lane, London, 





“4 eK 
ROUGHTON HIGH SCHOOL, INDIA OFFICE, 19th January, 187), 
West Bank, Higher Broughton, near Manchester. | HEEA, or CHINA-GRASS FIBRE 


Principal: W. KIRKUS, B.A., LL.B., successor to | ——s 
Mr. E. ETIENNE, |. ‘The Secretary of State for India in Council announces 


that the offer of Prizes for the invention i 

. Pie rl ‘ ‘TD of Machine: 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE | for the preparation of Rheea Fibre, made b rid 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will be an ELECTION | Governor-General of India in his Notification of the 

| to TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1871. Two of | 1thJanuary, 1870, published in this country on the 1 

£50, Six of £40, Four of £20. Apply to SECRETARY | ° February, is extended to the 11th January, 1872;_ 
for fuller information. | _ And that packets of dried stems of the plant hays 
- 3 = sea . | been received from the Governor-General, Samples of 
im? AST LONDON LADIES’ EDUCA. | which will be given to persons anxious to compete for 
a rn | So distinctly wadeentood by ell poses as aan 

‘al . ry 4 8 C d 3 

Professor MORLEY'S Lectures on ENGLISH LITE- | samples are given, that the required AA... the 
RATURE will commence on WEDNESDAY, February | pave to operate on green and fresh ste: Ty will 
1, at 12.30, in the Workman's Hall, Stratford. | these dried stems are merely sent, in order t sty that 
Admission free to the First Lecture, by ticket, on | manufacturers a better idea of the nature of the plant 
application to Miss DELF, Buckhurst Hill, E., Hon. Sec. | and of the difficulties to be overcome, than could be 


= = - obtained from a mere verbal description of them, 
N ISS LOUUISA DREWRY’S Applications for samples are to be addressed to the 
4 Courses of History (Rome) ; English Language | 


Reporter on the Produots of India, India Museum, 
and Literature crear 8 nen yg *: — © ARCHITEC! BU 
Literature (Shakspere: Midsummer Night's Dream, YO ARC TE Ss. B JILDERS &e 
| &e.): and English Reading and Composition, will RE- A Practical Draught a an a 
: dd Eng gallons ante chron: r uughisman, accustomed to di 
COMMENCE on MONDAY, Jan. 23.—143 King Henry's | jarge Building Operations, good at intricate jo 














Mr. Wiun makes no pretence to know- | 


With the Pronunciation shown by a | 


_| POYAL 


I1l.—Henry Il. to Henry LI, | 


} Garden, 


Road, N.W. 


tion, taking out quantities, and can make an effective 





NIVERSITY _ of 
LOCAL EXAMINATION for WOMEN. 


Candidates for the London Centre wishing for advice 


bourne, Beckenham. 


CHOLARSHIPS for WOMEN, 


HITCHIN COLLEGE. 





| mination in June, 1571. 

1. A subscription Scholarship, covering the whole of 
the College fees for three years, i.¢., of the value of 300 
| guineas. 

2. The Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley’s Scholar- 
ship, of the value of £50 a year for three years. 

Candidates are requested to send their names to the 


from whom copies of former Examination-papers may 
be obtained. 


'TAHE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 


COLLEGE. Principal, Dr. L. Scumitz, Ph.D., 





| LL.D., F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School of | 
| 


| Edinburgh. 


Vice Principal—M. S. Forster, B.A., B.C.L., late | 


| 
Scholar of New College, Oxford. 

|The NEW TERM commenced on Wednesday, the 

| 18th of January, 1871. 

| Application for admission should be addressed to the 


| Principal, or the Secretary of the International Educa- 


~ | tion Society (Limited), at the College, Spring Grove, | 


Middlesex. 


WATER-COLOURS.—The NINTH ANNUAL 
| WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES andSTUDIES 
| by the MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. 
| Ten till five. Admission Is. Gas. 
| ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary 
ACADEMY of ARIS, 
»v Burlington House.—The Exhibition of Pictures 
of the Old Masters, associated with the Works of 
deceased Masters of the British School, is now open. 
Admission (from 9 a.m. till dusk), ls; catalogue, 6d; 
season tickets, not transferable, 5s. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A, Secretary. 





Just published, 2ud Edition, No. 16, price 6d, 
irPYHE ACADEMY.—A Record of 
- Literature, Learning, Science, and Art. Reviews, 

Critical Notices, Literary aud Scieutific Intelligence, 
Correspondence, 

Subscription, 6s for 12 Nos. post free, payable in 
advance, The ACADEMY is published on the Ist and 
15th of each Month. 

WILLIAMS and NorGaAte, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 

London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 


Edinburgh. 
thee EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCLXXI, JANUARY, was published on 
SATURDAY LAst, 
CONTENTS, 


. FRANCE. 
. Lives OF ROSSINI AND BERLIOZ. 
. BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
KAYe's HisToRY OF THE SEPOY Wak. 
FACTS AND FABLES AT THE ADMIRALTY, 
LAUGEL'S PROBLEMS OF NATURE AND LiFe, 
THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF CHINA, 
. THe MILITARY FORCES OF THE CROWN, 

9. Morgis’s EARTHLY PARADISE. 

10, THe TREATIES OF 1856 AND 1867, 
London: LONGMANS & Co. Edinburgh: A.& C. BLACK. 


TPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
259, is published this day. 
CONTENTS, 
. OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES, 
. MODERN WHIST, 
COUNT BISMARCK, PRUSSIA, AND PAN-TEUTONISM, 
REVENUES OF INDIA. 
INVASION OF FRANCE. 
THE Ikish LORD CHANCELLORS. 
CATHEDRAL LIFE AND WORK, 
8. FRENCH PATRIOTIC SONGS. 
. POLITICAL LESSONS OF THE WAR, 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


JARQUET 
FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Vo. 1,548. 


Boma Se ot eS ee 





SDS te 


The only kind guarauteed to stand, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS, 


CAMBRIDGE. | 
The next Examination will be held in JULY, 1871. 


with regard to the necessary preparation should apply 
| to the Hon. Sec., Miss E. BENHAM CARTER, Ravens- 


| 
The following Scholarships will be awarded to the | or their solicitors 
| Candidates who shall pass best in the Entrance Exa- | 


| Hon. Sec., Miss DAVIES, 17 Cunningham Place, N.W., | 


“SOLIDAIRE for 


OXFORD | 


pen-and-ink perspective, offers to prepare dra’ 
| write specifications, adjust accounts, &., at his own 
| chambers, or measure up work. Terms moderate, 
Unexceptional reference. 

Address, X. Y., Mr. Brooks, 19 Edgeware Road, 


£5( 00 —A GENTLEMAN with 
we) ¢ e this amount of CAPITAL cap 
INVEST it in one of the safest enterprises of the day, 
in which the returns will be enormous—probably fifty 
per cent. per annum, and with no risk. Only principals 
will be treated with. 

W. S.N., care of Pottle and Son, Royal Exchange, 








tie COMMON FUND COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Offices—No. 25 Jager Strasse, Berlin. 
No. 16 Place Vendome, Paris, 
No. 49 St. James's Street, London. 
ANNUAL MEETING Monday, February 6. Manager 
of London Offices to be chosen. 
Circulars forwarded on receipt of address. 
JOSEPH LOYD, Manager. 


BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE, _ 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, £230,855, 
| ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, £1,707,769, 
The NINTH BONOs will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Profit Policies in existence on the 30th 
| June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who com- 
| plete such Assurances before June 30th next, will share 
in that division, although one Premium only will have 
| been paid. 
Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, and 
every information, can be obtained of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 





QUI TABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
| Mansion House Street, opposite the Mansion 
| House, London. 
| DIRECTORS. 
| Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 

Sir Frederick Pollock,, John Harvey, Esq. 

Bart., V President. Sir Walter Charles James, 
James Spicer, Esq., Vice- Bart. 

President. | Johu Alldin Moore, Esq. 

| John Charles Burgoyne, | John Coysgarne Sim, Esq. 

Yi | John Charles Templer, 

Esq . 

MP. Richard Twining, Esq. 
Frederick Cowper, Esq. | John Walter, Esq., M.P. 

| William Edwards, Esq. John Kemp Welch, Esq. 

| ExX-DIRECTORS. 

| George Fenning, Esq. | Richard Gosling, Esq. 

| George Scovell, Esq. 

| Attention is particularly requested to the following 
important facts resulting from the principles on which 
the Society was founded in the year 1762, and upon 
which it has ever since been conducted. 

1. It has never allowed Commission or employed 
Agents under any circumstances, whereby more than 
Two Millions Sterling have been saved to the assured. 

2. Being a purely Mutual Office, the whole of the 
Capital and Profits belong exclusively to the Assured, 
no portion being diverted for dividends toShareholders, 

| 3, The invested capital is £4,600,000. 

4. The whole expenses of management are on an 
} average only about 2} per cent. on the annual income. 
| 





Usd. 


Lord George Cavendish, 
|} MP. 


5. The Society accepts the surrender of its policies 
| at their true value, without any deduction, thereby 
| rendering loss by forfeiture totally unnecessary. 
| 6, The Lives of persons residing at a distance from 
London may be assured without requiring their per 
| sonal attendance at the Office. Assurances can thus be 
| effected without expense, or the intervention of Agents, 

by direct correspondence with the Office in London. 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
| Fy TERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
} in South Australia, Drafts aauetianenl collected ; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
| WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


EBEN [URES at 5, 5}, and 6 pe Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz. for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 54 per cent. and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, 0m 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R, A. CAMERON, Secretary 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
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NEW WORKS. 
of Oxford. By J. ©. 





JEAFFRE 


the Clergy,” &c. 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, 


d inci f the : 
smount of interesting information. 


cellence, 2 popular writer. I 
vereaque and of general interest.""—Athenwum, 


Oxford that has ever been written.”"—/ost. 


Fair France; Impressions of a 


Traveller. 
1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
«4 book of value and importance. It is bright and 
spirited, and very agreeable reading.” —Post. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1871, under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty, corrected by the Nobility, and containing 
all the New Creations. Fortieth Edition. 1 vol. 


TO. 
31s 6d, bound. 


“A work of great value. 
record we possess of the aristocracy of the day.” —Post. 


’ ° 
A Hunter’s Adventures in the 
GREAT WEST. By PARKER GILLMORE (“UBIQUE”). 
$vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
“A good volume of sports and spirited adventure. 
We have thoroughly enjoyed it."—/all Mall Gazette. 


The Seventh Vial; or, the Time 


of Trouble Begun, as shown in the Great War, the 
Dethronement of the Pope, and other Collateral 
Events. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Turrp 
EpITION, 1 vol., 6s, bound. 

“A deeply interesting work.” —Record. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Martha. By William Gilbert, 


Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c, 3 vols. 
“This is the best of Mr. Gilbert's novels. It is a book 
of extraordinary interest, vivacity, and power. The 
narrative is worked out with the skill only attained by 
great genius, and with the fidelity to real life which 
has reminded so many readers of De Foe.”"—John Bull. 


Two Fair Daughters. By Percy 
Fitz@5RALD, Author of “ Bella Donna.” 3 vols. 

“A very attractive and onthralling tale, sparkling 

with wit, and full of incident and adventure. It is one 

of the most brilliant achievements of Mr. Percy Fitz- 


gerald’s pen.” —Sun 
9 
3 vols. 


My Little Lady. 


“There is a great deal of fascination about this book. | 
The author writes in a clear, unaffected style ; she has | 
adecided gift for depicting character; while the de- | 
scriptions of scenery scattered up and down the book | 
convey a distinct pictorial impression to the reader. | 
The seenes in Florence are singularly rich in local 
colouring and picturesque details. All this pari of the 
narrative is very interestingly told. It reads like the 
experiences of an actual life.”"—7¢mes. 

“ This book is full of life and colour. The scenes in | 
which the incidents are laid portray the experiences of | 
a mind well stored to begin with, and quick to receive 
impressions of grace and beauty.”—/’all Mall Gazette. | 

“The whole book is charming.” —Saturday Review. 


TROLLOPE. 1 vol., 10s 6d. | 
“In this novel we are glad to recognize a return to | 
Mr. Trollope’s old form. ‘The characters are drawn | 
with vigour and boldness, and the book may do good 
to many readers of both sexes.""—Times, 


| 
Drawn from Life. By Archibald 


Forges, Special Military Correspondent of the | 
Daily News. 3 vols, 
It certainly 








“We cordially recommend this book. 
merits success,”"—Athenseum. 


Checkmate. By J. Sheridan Le 


"ANU, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c, 3 vols. 

[January 25. | 

The GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON | 
Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, £5 5s, or 


full morocco extra, £10. | 
T® E DORE GALLERY, | 


containing Two Hundred and Fifty of the finest 
Drawings of Gustave Doré, selected from the “ Doré 
Bible,” « Milton’s Paradise Lost,” “Dante's Inferno and 
Purgatorio,” * Atala,” and other Doré Works. With 
Descriptive Letterpress and Memoir, by Edmund Ollier. 
CASSELL, PeTTer, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to H.R.H. 
PRINCESS LOUISE, 
Royal 4to, cloth limp, price 5s. 
ENRY LESLIE’S MUSICAL 
ANNUAL for 1871. With Frontispiece, exe- 
cuted in Steel by C. H. Jeens, from an Original Draw- 
ing by J. E. Millais, R.A., and full-page Illustrations by 
arcus Stone, Val Prinsep, and George J. Pinnell. 
Royal ito, containing Songs, Pianoforte Pieces, New 
Dance Music, &., by Virginia Gabriel, Josef Gung'l, 
Leslie, &c, 
CASSELL, PeTTEr, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


HURST & BLACKETY’S: 


son, B.A., Oxon., Authorof “ A Book about 


“No one can read these ‘ Annals of Oxford’ without | 
feeling @ deep interest in their varied contents, The 
contains @ series of sketches of amusing scenes 
dents out of the records of Oxford, and a large 

Mr. Jeaffreson is, 
He chooses what is 


“The pleasantest and most informing book about | 


By the Author of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


8yo, with the arms beautifully engraved, | 


It is the most faithful | 


| observer of such events as those that lately passed within Metz it is difficult to overrate. 
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CONTENTS FoR JANUARY. 
IMPERIAL FEDERALISM. By the Author of “Ginx’s Baby.” 
THE DEBTS OF THEOLOGY TO SECULAR MOVEMENTS, 
THE MISTAKE OF HONEST DEMOCRATS. 
. NATIONAL DEFENCE. By Major Noel. 
. THE PRESENT RELATIONS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE TO MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. By Professor Calderwood. 
ie = “- cg GENERAL CULTURE; CONVERSATIONS. By the Author of “Friends in Council.” 

avO8, * . 

PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. By the Rev. M. MacColl. 
. Music AND Moras. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. Part IT, 
9. THe ENGLISH CHURCH AND DisSENTERS. By the Rey. J. Baldwin Brown. 
10, FRENCH UNITY. By William Stigand. 


NEW BOOKS. 
WALKS in ROME. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 2 


Syo, 21s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of HUGH MILLER. By Peter 


BAYNE, M.A. Vol. L ,Demy Svo, 16s. 
DOROTHY FOX. By Louisa Parr. 
NAPOLEON FALLEN: 

| BUCHANAN. Crown Syo, Js 6d. 


IONA. By the Duke of Argyll. 
price 3s 6d. 

At the BACK of the NORTH WIND. By George Macdonald. 

| With [lustrations by Anruur Hugues. Cloth gilt, extra, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

REHEARSALS: a Book of Verses. By J. Leicester Warren, 

| Author of “ Philoctetes,” &e. Crown S8yo, 6s. 

ESSAYS: Theological and Literary. By R. H. Hutton, M.A. 

2 vols, square 8yo, 24s, 


[Next week. 


By the Rey. J. Llewelyn Davies. 
By W. R. Greg. 


Sr Homo m 


} 








vols. crown 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


a Lyrical Drama. By Robert 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 





This day, in Three Volumes post octavo. 


E A R L’S DE N E. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Originally published in BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





In large 8vo, cloth, price 18s, with Map showing the French and German Positions. 


THE FALL OF METZ; 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SEVENTY DAYS’ SIEGE, AND OF THE BATTLES WHICH PRECEDED IT f 
By G. T, ROBINSON, Special Correspondent to the Manchester Guardian in Metz. 
The Saturday Review says :—*“ His narrative is, in our view, the most important single contribution to the 


history of the campaign yet published, if we except the ex-Emperor's late memoir. Indeed, we might possibly 
have dispensed with the latter the better of the two; for the weight of what comes from a merely neutral 


London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie Street. 





CHAMBERBS’S JOURNAL, 29th YEAR. 


An original and interesting Tale has just commenced, entitled 


“W O N, N OT Wook 
A PLEA FOR INTERFERENCE. | NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D.”’ 





BEING A SPEECH AT ST. JAMES’S HALL |The MIDNIGHT SKY: Familiar 
MEETING. Notes on the Stars and Planets. With Thirty-two 


Star Maps, and numerous otber Illustrations. By 
EvWIN DUNKIN, of the Royal Observatory, and 
F.R.A.S. Imperial 8vo, 7s 6d, boards; 9s extra, 
gilt edges. 


SPANISH PICTURES, drawn with 
PEN and PENCIL. By the Author of “Swiss 
= Pictures.” Illustrations by Gustave Doré, and 
I N TH E S HADO W ss other Eminent Artists. Imperial 8yo, 8s, hand- 
a. | somely bound. 
POEMS, by HeLLMvTH. } 
“ Whoever the author of these poems may be, he has The PICTURE GALLERY of the 
a spark of the sacred fire, and writes with polish and | ——- RF Smt i 
power.” —Literary World. eoples of the World. ustray 0 fine 
: . ion . ri og tosen Engravings. Small 4to, printed on toned paper, 
London: Provost and Co, 36 Henrietta Street, W.C. | Ga, handsomely bound, gilt edges 
Now ready, 2 vols., 1.210 pages, demy 8yo, price 31s 64. | HANDBOOK to the GRAMMAR of 
TINUE HISTORY of the ANCIENT) the GREEK TESTAMENT. Together with a 
}REEK LITE IRE T complete Vocabulary, and an Examination of the 
GREEK LITERATURE. Translated from the chief New Testament Synonyms. Illustrated by 
English of Professor DONALDSON, into Modern Greek, saevous Itxameles aud Comments 8yo, 73 6d 
with many Additions and Corrections, by Profesor J.N. | ~ - ag a 4 , , 
VALLETTA, Editor of “ Episties of Photius,” aud Author ene 
of the * Life and Poems of Llomer,” &e. | RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. London: 56 
WILLIAMS and NorGAre, Henrietta Street, London; | paternoster Row, and 164 Piccadilly. Sold by all 
and Edinburgh. | Booksellers. 


Just published, 358 pp., Svo, cloth, 0s. : YOTICE.—The COUNTY FAMILIES 
N*! URAL HISTORY of the AZORES, | |X of the UNITED KINGDOM, Sixth Edition, 
Fs or Western Islands, By FRrepERIcK DUCANE | super royal 8vo, price £2 10s, will be ready for delivery 
GODMAN, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &e. | on Monday, February 15. 

JOHN VAN VoOoksT, 1 Paternoster Row. London: Rosperr HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


By Captain MAXSE, R.N. 
E, TRUELOVE, 856 High Holborn. 
Price 1d. | 
———— | 


Feap. 8yo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 

THREE VOLUMES AT ONE TIME DELIVERED WEEKLY FREE OF COST, 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS THREE, FIVE, OR TEN GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 

Prospectuses, Revised for the New Year, postage-free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City OrriceE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries. 
FROM SEDAN to SAARBRUCK, via Verdun, 

poset ray Aas By AN OrFicer of the Royal Artillery. In 1 vol. 
A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 

- ag ge of “(teorge Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” 
LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON: a Novel. 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols, 


The MONARCH of MINCING LANE: 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “In Silk Attire,” &c. 3 vols. 


BAPTIZED WITH aCURSE: a Novel. 


S. Drewry. 3 vols. 


GERALD HASTINGS: a Novel. 


of “No Appeal,” &. 3 vols. 


BY BIRTH a LADY: a Novel. By Georce 


MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 


The CANON’S DAUGHTERS: the Story of a Love 
Chase. By R. St. JOHN CorsBet. 2 vols. 
The GOLDEN BAIT: a Novel. 


Author of “ The King’s Mine,” &c. 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—REPRINT of Mrs. 
NOVELS. Now ready, uniformly bound in cloth, each in 1 vol., price 6s. 
The RED-COURT FARM. GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL 
ANNE HEREFORD. A LIFE’S SECRET. 
TREVLYN HOLD. ST. MARTIN'S EVE. 

MILDRED ARKELL. ELSTER’S FOLLY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 








a Novel. 
(Just ready. 


By Epitx 
By the Author 





VALPY'S TWO DELECTUSES and LATIN GRAMMAR, 
May now be had, the Delectas, price 2s 6d; the Key, 3s 6d. 


TJALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, corrected throughout, and 
adapted to the Public School Latin Primer, by the Rev. JoHN T, WHITE, 
D.D., of C. C. C., Oxford. 

VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR, with short English Notes. 
greatly improved Edition, price 2s 6d. 

VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, corrected and improved, with a 
new body of Notes and New Lexicon, by the Rev. Joun T. Waite, D.D. 12mo, 
price 4s, and Key, price 2s 6d. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
M'‘CULLOCH'S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. 
In 1 vol. 8yo, with 11 Maps and 30 Charts, price 63s, cloth; or 70s, strongly half- | 
bound in russia. 

HE DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, and 

HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, of the 
late J. R. M‘CuLLOcH, of H.M. Stationery Office. New Edition, revised and corrected 
throughout; with Supplements containing Noiices or Abstracts of the New Tariffs 
for the United States and Spain, and of our New Bankruptcy, Naturalization, and 
Neutrality Laws. Edited by Huen G. Reip, Secretary to Mr. M‘Culloch for many 
years. 


New and 





*,* The SUPPLEMENT separately, price 2s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





LATEST EDITION of HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 782, with 9 plates, price 18s. 


UTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir Joun F. W. 
HERSCHEL, Bart., K.H., &c. Tenth Edition, corrected and brought up to the 
Present State of Astronomical Knowledge. 

“Sir J. Herschel’s ‘Outlines of Astronomy’ is a book without which no pro- 
fessional or amateur astronomer can consider his library complete; and as a work 
of reference and authority, considering the eminent positon attained in the science 
by its author, its claims are very great indeed.”—Astronomical Register. 

London: LON@MANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row, 








In One large Volume, 8vo, price One Guinea. | 


ATES’S DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY ; 
containing Concise Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons of 

all Countries, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. | 
“Tho ‘Dictionary of General Biography,’ edited by Mr. Wm. L. R. Cates, is the 
best book of the kind that I know. In one handy volume, of moderate price and 
clearly printed, it contains short summaries of dated facts in the lives of almost all 
persons who have travelled far on any of the roads tofame. The Editor is just to 
men of all shades of opinion, and often adds to the worth of a notice by referring 
to the book which tells at large some one of the ten thousand lives included in his 
record "—From a Lecture delivered at Manchester, by Professor H. MORLEY, of 

Univ. Coll., London. | 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





The Twenty-ninth Edition, in crown Svo, price 10s 6d. 
IHESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 
classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist 
in Literary Composition. By P. M. Roget, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., &c. 

“‘Dr. Roget's ‘Thesaurus’ is full of suggestions, and exhibits, as no dictionary 
can, the extraordinary riehness and flexibility of the English language. We recom- 
mend its use to all writers who desire to have at command a copious vocabulary 
and the entire resources of the English tongue, whether for speaking, public or 
en for translating, or for original written composition."—Z£clectic 

Review. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


By the) 


| 


| 

By H. Hott, | 4 
y : ? | dends last year, against £3,875 in 1869; and Wheal Kitty £4,294, against £2,577 io 

| the preceding year. 
repository of mineral not yet rifled by pick or blast. 


HENRY WOOD'S. 


| , WEST POLBREEN TIN MINING COMPANy 
_ situated in the Parish of St. Agnes, Cornwall. In 2,500 Shares of £3 each, 
Conducted oa the Cost-Book System. 
BANKERS—ALLIANCE BANK, London. 
MANAGER—Captain JOHN NANCARROW, Camborne, Cornwall, 
OrFIcEsS—11 Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 
| ‘The progressive and now almost perfect success of the operations at the Polbreey 
| Tin Mine have had the effect of attracting attention to an adjoining Sett that had 
long enjoyed a reputation in the St. Agnes district for containing within its bounds 
exceedingly rich stores of Tin ore, which had never been more than very slight} 
developed. The Polbreen Mine,as is now well known, is on the eve of declaring 
its First Dividend after barely twelve months’ working, and has kept up the 
established fame of the vicinity for the quality as well as the quantity of its mineral 
treasures. The quality, indeed, of the Tin now in hand at Polbreen forms an im. 
portant element in the amount of profit shat will be netted by the shareholders, for 
it has been found to sample equal to any “stuff” raised within the parish of gt 
Agnes, renowned as itis above all others in the county of Cornwall for the excellenca 
of its ore. 

Another remarkable peculiarity of the Polbreen Mine has been the facility with 
which every operation has been carried to the desired result. There has been no 
difficulty from hard ground: there has been no impediment from water; the Lodeg 
| are found torun in a regular direction, causing no anxiety as to the possibilice of 

their being thoroughly and continuously worked when their track is once dis- 

covered. All these advantages and facilities are very certain to extend into the 
neighbouring property, which positively touches Polbreen on the western side. 
West Polbreen, then, is situated exactly to the west of its namesako, one boundary 
| line separating the two for a considerable distance. This alone is a sure guarantee 
for the wealth of the westernmost of the pair, as the Tin-bearing lodes in the St, 
Agnes district run, almost without exception, from east to west—run, in fact, sea- 
| wards. As West Polbreen lies between the westera cliffs and the great majority 
of the mines in the district, there is scarcely a lode in the parish that may not be 
expected to contribute to the wealth of this Sett as far as its area extends for their 
reception—which area, let it be remembered, is full double that of Polbreen, 
The highly promising geological formation of the ground included in the West 
Polbreen boundary has been fully reported on by Captain John Nancarrow and 


| Captain James Rowe, and the favoured position of the Sett will be seen also by 
| reference to the map that accompanies the prospectus. Wheal Coit and West 
} Wheal Coit lie immediately to the north, while the Polberro group, Trevaunance, 
Wheal Pie, Wheal Kitty, Penhalls, and other celebrated mines, are in close con- 
tiguity towards the north-east. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that West Polbreen lies in the very richest part of 
the St. Agnes District. As noted on the map, the past profits yielded by Polbreen 
itself to the workers of days gone by have been estimated at no less than £40,000. 


| Trevaunance, a little plot of three-and-a-half acres, in private hands, has made the 
| magnificent return of £200,000, and still furnishes an income to its owners. The 


sums cleared from the others are likewise to be reckoned by thousands of pouuds 
Wheal Kitty figures, according to the best data at command, for £50,000; Penhalls 
for £35,000; Blue Hills, £37,000; Polberro, £30,000; Wheal Coit, £20,000; Wheal 
Coates, £17,000; Wheal Friendly, £16,000; and Wheal Pie, £4,000. With one or 
two exceptions these mines are still being worked, and giving income to tucir 
owners or dividends to their companies, Penhalls, for instance, paid £4,500 in divi- 


But West Polbeen is almost wholly in virgin ground—s 


Just sufficient has been done on West Polbreen by former holders thoroughly to 


| test its productiveness; but the fortunes that have been realized in so many in- 
| stances from Cornish mines have not been won in that fashion. 


The days for the 
mere scratching of the crust have passed away; and grander returns than ever are 


| now obtained by the union of Capital and Perseverance with the most practical and 


experienced Engineering skill that can be found. 
Former holders of West Polbreen actually met with a good quantity of Tin iu 
simply carrying to surface the stuff dislodged while working a way from the shaft 


| to the adit. The simplicity of this operation is a pledge for the profits that await 
: é As 


those who will appiy toa Seit of SUC Magiinceit Promiss the mes, meachiners, 
and science that can be commanded at the present day. 

There are no vast expenses to be incurred at West Polbreen. There is no heavy 
outlay to face in clearing away the rubbish and, wreck of former days—no pump- 
ing-engine required, to get rid of a lake of water accumulated from neglect aud 
abandonment. 

Six Lodes are known to exist in West Polbreen, two at least of which run from 
the neighbouring Polbreen Mine, where they are being worked at this moment with 
great profit. One of these will, it is thought, be reached with not more than three 
months’ labour. 

These considerations fully justify the recommendatory opinions of Captain J. 
Nancarrow and Captain J. Rowe. The Sett is nearly all in virgin ground, and it seems 
difficult, as the latter states, to conceive how such a property could have remained 
unwrought up to this present time. 

Within a very short distance of West Polbreen, Tin was being raised during the 
past year from an open working, that looked like a mere gravel pit to the eyes of 
the passer-by inexperienced in mining matters. Almost as easily, but with, it is 
believed, unexampled productiveness, will West Polbreen yield up her stor s. 

Never was there a time when those stores would have returned such exc :lient 
protits to the mining adventurer as during this year of 1371. The price of Tinis 
now £30 per ton higher than the average of the last ten years; £13 per ton above 
the average of the dearest of those years; and £55 per ton higher than the averages 
of the cheapest. Or, in other words, the shareholders in West Polbreen muy get 
£85 per ton for their Tin, whilst, when the former workers ceased operations, t! 
quotation for their produce was very possibly but £30 per ton. Nor is the present 
price due to exceptional causes. The World's consumption of Tin treads hard on 
the supply. Neither commercial nor political influences have had power tv 
check the advance. The United States of America produce no Tin; and in tir 
ever increasing population and daily augmenting wealth, England has a customer 
for thiscommodity that will long keep the price steadily remunerative. But, a3 
shown above, the cost of raising the ore from West Polbreen will be singularly mo le- 
rate; and the profit to the shareholders on the market price must, as a consequen’?, 
be singularly good. When brought todividend some months heuce, West Polbreon 
will stand amongst the highest on the list, with her shares necessarily advanced at 
least 100 per cent. in value. The possible rise in the quotations for shares in suc! a 
mine is something to be wondered at. The money actually called up on a Sett in 
an adjoining parish has been %s 9d only, and the shares are now selling at £11. 

A lease of the Sett for twenty-one years has been secured, and will become the 
property of the shareholders, 

The West Po)Jbreen Company is constituted on the Cost-Book principle, which 
gives the shareholders perfect control over the expenditure, by necessitating au 
audit of the accounts at short intervals, fixed by the Stannaries Act of 1869, and is 
a safeguard against the mine being run into debt under any pretence whatever. 

The shares, 2,500 in number, will be issued at £3 per share, so as at once and for 
all to raise a capital amply sufficient for every outlay that can be requisite uutil 
the mine pays its own expenses, and is brought to dividend. 

Polbreen, the mine immediately contiguous, under the same management as 
West Polbreen, will reach the position of paying its expenses and settling the period 
for the first dividend within the next two months; and as the lodes run from one to 
the other, the shares of West Polbreen will at once assume a substantial value, aud 
spring to a quotation such as mines less fortunately circumstanced are years in 













attaining. 


Applications for shares should be made to 


Mr, Y. CHRISTIAN, 

11 Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 
ee GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 
a a —_— 

35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 
VERLAND TRUNKS for [NDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 


Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 








' London. 
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WHITE'S SCHOOL and COLLEGE LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


Revised Edition, in square 12mo, pp. 1,058, price 12s. 
HE JUNIOR STUDENTS’ COMPLETE  LATIN- 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rey. J. T. 
waite, D.D., of C. C. C., Oxford, Rector of St. Martin, Ludgate, London. 
1 §The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5s 6d. 
Separately The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 7s 6d. 
« Schoolmasters and schoolboys, we venture to think, will welcome the appear- 
is 
= war useful middle position between the formidable octavos and quartos 
which belong to the sixth form and undergraduates’ lecture-room on the one hand, 
and the lesser elementary dictionaries suited to beginners.” —Guardian. 

“ These two works are excellent; are, in fact, models of lexicography. 
latter dictionary and a good grammar, a boy may make his way through any author 
of the Golden Age with an ease of which one who pottered over Virgil twenty or 
even ten years ago never dreamt. He will have learned, moreover, in the process the 
elements of etymology, and will have acquired, by running along the genealogies 
of words, by observing the steps by which one meaning passes into another, some 
jdea of the science of languages. The printing is excellent, and--what is of great 
importance—the quantities are accurately marked. Taking their sound scholarship 
and intrinsic excellence into consideration, these Dictionaries are marvellously 
eheap.”"—Scotsman. 

WHITE'S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, abridged 
from the Parent Work for the use of University Students. Medium 8vo, pp. 1,048, 
price 188. 

“Though abridged, this valuable dictionary preserves all the prominent features 
of the larger vocabulary. In fact, it can hardly be called a mere vocabulary, for it 
is something higher and more useful—a real and true guide for mastering idiomatic 
difficulties and interpre‘ing obscure passages...... The book is nearly perfect in its 
kind, and shows the master hand of an accomplished scholar.”’—/Spectator. 


WHITE and RIDDLE’S LARGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
founded on the larger Dictionary of Freund, Third Edition, 2 vols. 4to, pp. 2,128, 
price 42s. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, LATIN PRIMER, and LATIN | 
EXERCISE-BOOKS, 
In 12mo0, pp. 166, price Half-a Crown. 
HE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the 
sanction of the Head Masters and now in use in all the Nine Schools named 
in HM. Commission, viz., Winchester, Eton, St. Paul's, Westminster, Merchant 
Taylors’, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Harrow, and Charterhouse. 5 

“The Public School Latin Primer we have reasons for believing to be the best 
Latin Grammar ever produced in this country...... We have now a School Latin 
Grammar eminently fitted to strengthen alike the young mind as well as the memory, 
by its appeal to the reflective powers: and such an influence cannot fail to invest 
the dry subject of grammar with an interest most beneficial to the student's pro- 
gress. The Primer has succeeded in its aim in the opinion of all unprejudiced 
judges."—London Revierr, 

SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Parr IL. First Series of EXERCISES 
adapted to the above, by the same Editor, 2s 6d, 

SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Parr II., Second Series of EXERCISES 
adapted to the above, by the same Editor, 3s Gd. 

KEY to the EXERCISES in SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, both Parts, 
price 5s, supplied to Instructors only oa application. 

SKETCH of the HISTORY of GRAMMAR, being an Introduction to 
the Public School Latin Primer, price 1s 6d. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, to follow in use the | 
Public School Latin Primer; and edited, with the same sanction, by the Editor of | 
the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, price 6s. [Jn a few days. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternosier Row. 


CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH COURSE, LATEST EDITIONS. 
Revised Edition, in post 8vo, price 10s 6d bound, or Part I. French-English, 5s 6d. | 
Part IL, English-French, 5s 6d. | 
PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By LEON CONTANSEAU, many years French 
Examiuer for Military and Civil Appointments, &c. 
Also, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 3s 6d. 
CONTANSEAU’S POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY ; a careful 
Abridgment, Retaining all the most useful Features of the Original condensed 
into a much smaller volume, 


FIRST STEP in FRENCH, Revised Edition, 2s 6d. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, New Edition, remodelled, 5s, 

KEY to GRAMMAR and FIRST STEP, 3s. 

PREMIERES LECTURES, or French Stories, 2s 6d. 
GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION, 3s 6d; Key, 3s 6d. 
PROSATEURS et POETES FRANCAIS, 63 6d. 

PRECIS de la LITTERATURE FRANCAISE, 3s 6d. 
ABREGE de l'HISTOIRE de FRANCE, 3s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT'S TWO GREEK LEXICONS. 
The Sixth Edition, revised and augmented from 1,644 pages to 1,866 pages, in 
1 vol. crown 4to, price 36s, 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, compiled by Hernry 
y. Grorce Lippett, D.D., Dean of Christ Church; and Rosperr Scorrt, D.D., 


yolume, or these volumes—for each part is published separately. It | 


| MACMILLAN’S AND CO’S. NEW BOOKS. 


| Eighth Annual Publication, 


a “Y ry. > é r . -” 

‘The STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK for 1871: 

| By FREDERICK MARTIN. Revised after Official Returns. Crown Svo, 10s 6d. 
[Just ready. 

| “This is the only work in the English language giving a full and absolutely 

correct account, on the basis of official communications received from Foreign 

Governments, of the Strength, Organization, and Administration of the Armies and 

| Navies of France, Prussia and Germany, Spain, &c. ; with{full details of the Finance, 

Population, and Commerce of those and all other countries. 


With the | 


| This day, in 8vo, price 15s. 


MATHEMATICAL PAPERS of the late 


| neceaies " 
| GEORGE GREEN, M.A, Edited by N. M. Ferrers, M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. 





This day, in crown 8yvo, price 9s. 


On the GENESIS of SPECIES. By Sr. Grorce 


| Mivakt, F.R.S., with numerous Illustrations. 


This day, in feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


‘CICERO’S ORATIONS against CATILINE. 


With Notes and Introduction translated from Halm by A. S, WILKINS, M.A. 
Professor of Latin in Owens College, Manchester. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. 


OxLv Boy. Uniform with Macmillan’s 6s Novels. 


FIFTH EDITION, now ready. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. 


Rey. HUGH MACMILLAN. Globe 8yo, 6s. 








By an 


By the 


This day, oblong 4to, price 3s 6d. 


A PARALLEL HISTORY of FRANCE and 


ENGLAND. Consisting of Outlines and Dates. By E. M. YonGe, Author of 
“ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The EARTH: a Descriptive History of the 


Phenomena and Life of the Globe. y Evisée Recivs. Edited by B. B. 
WOODWARD. Sections I. and IL, with 254 Maps and Illustrations, in 2 vols., 
26s. This day. 


CLEMENT MAROT, and other Studies. By 


HENRY MORLEY. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 18s, 
W. Srory. A 


ROBA DI ROMA. By W. 
q [This day. 


New Edition, 1 vol, with Portrait, 10s 6 


FOREIGN ARMIES and HOME RESERVES. 


Republished, by permission, from the Zimes. By Capt. C. B. BRACKENBURY, 
RA. 1 vol. crown 8yo. (Vert week, 


MADELINE, with other Poems and Parables. 


By Tuomas GorpDON Hake, M.D. 1 vol. crown 8vyo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


ALL ROUND the WORLD. By Parker 


GILLMORE (“ Ubique™). 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





On Monday, 23rd inst., post 8vo. 


VERA. 
By the AUTHOR of “The HOTEL du PETIT St. JEAN.” 
Suu, ELpEr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





3 vols. post 8yo. 


SIX MONTHS HENCE: 


“ ¢Six Months Hence’ is a story whose interest is effectively maintained from 
first to last, but its real force and power lie in the fine treatment of the character of 
the heroine...... In all that Maria Secretan is made to say for herself there is an 
honesty and consistency which make us feel that we have not to do with one of 
those stalking ghosts of fiction which have neither substance nor speech about 
them, but with a real tangible presence.” —7imes. 

“The book is one to be devoured, but there are parts which might be calmly 
digested.” —Spectator. 





Dean of Rochester. 

The present edition has been again carefuily revised throughout ; and, though 
brevity has been studied, the number of pages has been increased by one-eighth. | 
Much of this increase is due to a collation of the copious Greek-German Lexicon of | 
Palm and Rost, and of the last numbers of Dindort’s Stephanus: much also to the | 
length at which the forms of Irregular Verbs have been treated,—an addition for 
which full acknowledgments ought to be made to the exhaustive List of these | 
Verbs by Mr. Veitch, lately published at the Clarendon Press. | 

Also, the Twelfth Edition, in square 12mo, price 7s 6d. | 
A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, abridged from Liddell and | 
Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. 
Oxford: at the CLARENDON PREss. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row; and MACMILLAN and Co,, | 
Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
| 





New Edition, in 12mo, price 5s, and Key, price 5s 6d. 
ESSONS in LATIN PROSE, forming an Easy Introduction | 
_4 tothe Writing of Continuous Latin Prose. By the Rev. W. W. BRADLEY, | 
M.A., late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. | 
*.* To lead on beginners to write Latin paragraphs, and to teach in the simplest 
manner the Right Use of the Subjunctive Mood, are the main objects of this work. | 
By the same Author, New Edition, price 3s 6d, and Key, 5s. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, consisting of English Sentences trans- | 
lated from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be translated into the Original Latin. | 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. | 


The Rev. W. W. BRADLEY'S LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 


Situ, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 





Crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE DIVINA COMMEDIA OF DANTE. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 
By JAMES FORD, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter. 


“Mr. Ford's rendering in terza rima is graceful, and deserves a hearty welcome. 
His whole work is praiseworthy."—Z.caminer. 


Ssrru, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 








“On the 23rd inst. will be ready at Mudie’s, W. H. Smiths’ railway stalls, &c., &. 

$6 NEW GROOVES.” By Annte Tuomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip), Authoress of “ Denis Donne,” “ On Guard,” * Called to Account,” 

“ Theo Leigh,” &c. 


K ING ARTHUR. By Lord Lyrron. _ Llustrated. 





CHARLTON TUCKER, Northumberland Street, Strand. 








YHE EAST LONDON MUSEUM.—See the BUILDER of 

THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 444, for View and Plan of tho NEW MUSEUM 

at Bethnal Green; Papers on Rivers and their Engineering; Exhibitions and 

National Art Treatment adapted to Material; Glasgow Improvements; Indian 
Public Works, 1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 
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NEW WORKS. ~— | MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 








The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXXI.,/The THIRD and CORRECTED EDITION og 
JANUARY. 8vo, price 6s. the LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With Selections from his Diaries 
and Correspondence. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Lytron BuLWwer, GOR. 





CONTENTS. " 
MP. 2 vols. 8yo, with fine Portrait, price 30s. 
1, FRANCE. ¥ it, p 
2, LIVES of ROSSINI and BERLIOZ. ‘ 7 ae 
3. BUSINESS of the HOUSE of COMMONS. The RECOVERY of JERUSALEM: an Account 
4. KAYE'S HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR. of the Recent Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City. By Captain 
5. FACTS and FABLES at the ADMIRALTY. Wison, R.E., and Captain WARREN, R.E. With an Introductory Chapter } 
6. LAUGEL'S PROBLEMS of NATURE and LIFE. Dean STANLEY. Demy 8vo, with 50 Illustrations, 21s. y 
7. The FOREIGN RELATIONS of CHINA. - ‘That this volume may bring home to the English public a more definite know 
8, The MILITARY FORCES of the CROWN. | ledge of what the Palestine Exploration Fund has been doing and hopes to do, ‘ton 
®, MORRIS'S EARTHLY PARADISE. | Sone Rete ot crent Sas ha fehaes se bak: che moe Ponce oa 
2 A “ | be € ost precious, as it j 

10, The TREATIES of 1856 and 1867. | most profound, book in the world, and who deems nothing small or ents tt 
mportant 


| that shall tend to throw light upon its meaning, and to remove the obscurities 
which time and distance have caused to rest upon some of its pages,” —Glode, 


IERNE: a Tale. By W. Srevarr Trevct. | 
Author of “ Realities of Irish Life.” 2 vols. post Svo, 21s. (Un a few days. | The LIFE and LETTE 2S of the Rev. RICHARD 


‘i 4 ge | HARRIS BARHAM (Author of the “ Ingoldsby Legends "), including hig 
EAST and W EST. Edited by the Countess | Unpublished Poetical Miscellanies. By his Son. the Rev. R. H. Dattox 
Spencer. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine with an Appendix. Crown | BARHAM. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 
| 


8yo, price 6s. x , a 
“Our readers will find these volumes lively and entertaining. They abound in 
| anecdote.”—Spectator. 


TANCRED,;; or, the New Crusade. By the Right | 


3 diti yo e, Y vn Svo, | . 
Hon. B. DisRAELI, M.P. New Edition, complete in Ono = Pn —_ ome ‘TRAVELS in the AIR: a Popular Account of 


price 6s. 
| Balloon Voyages and Ventures; with Recent Attempts to Accomplish 
| p the 


rT T . rs | Navigation of the Air. By J. GLAIsHER, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
HISTORY of ROME. By Wine THNE. | Royal vo, with 132 Ilustrations, 25s, . 
English Edition, translated and revised by the Author. Vols.I,andII 8vo,; ,, Mr. Glaisher’s book is adorned with excellent illustrations representing many 


ico 3 1 } ‘ion 
yee startling predicaments, magnificent cloud effects, &c. It is full of amusing anee- 
| dotes, and the book contains a happy mixture of science and popular writing which, 


MEMO RIALS of R. D. HAMPDE N, sometime | added to its opportune appearance, is sure to command success.”"—TZhe Times, 
Bishop of Hereford. Edited by his Daughter, HENRIETTA HAMPDEN. Svo, | © i = ‘ 
with Portrait, Una reedays. | A LIFE of ADVENTURE: an Autobiography. 


| By Colonel Orro Corvin. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


MEMOIR of G. E, L. COTTON, D.D.., sometime “Three more fascinating volumes than these have seldom appeared. They have 


Bishop of Calcutta, With Selections from his Journals and Letters. Edited by | all the attractions of a stirring work of fiction, yet they contain nothing that cannot 
Mrs. CoTTON. 8yo, with Portrait. [Jn a few days. be authenticated beyond all doubt. Page after page might be quoted in proof of 


| the readable character of these adventures.”"—Daily News, 
The SUN: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the | ; 
Planetary System. By R. A. PROCTOR. FRAS. Crown 8yvo, with 10 Plates LONDON : its CELEBRATED CHARACTERS 
(7 coloured) and 107 Drawings on Wood, 14s. (On February6. | ana PLACES. From 1413 to the Present Time. By J. HENEAGE Jesse, Author 
of “ The Life of George the Third,” “* Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &c, 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK’S Work on the! — vols large crown svo, ais i. 
ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. 


Second Edition, with 25 Illustrations. 8vo, price 16s, | CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of the Right Hon. 


+ ° WILLIAM WICKHAM to the BRITISH GOVERNMENT, from 1794. Includ- 

HISTORY of EN GLAND, from the Earliest | ing Original Letters of the Archduke Charles, Louis XVIIL, Charles X., Duc 
Times to the Year 1866. By C. D, YonaE. New Edition. Crown 8vo, price | d'Enghien, George Canning, Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, and Field- 

73 6d. [On the 31sé inst. | Marshal Suworow. Edited by his Grandson, WILLIAM WICKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Portraits of the Right Hon. William Wickham and Field-Marshal Suworow 


STUDENT’S MANUAL of the HiSTORY of | om Original Pietares. 0s 


INDIA. By Colonel Mgapows TayLor, M.RA.S. Crown 8vo, with 5 Maps, “These volumes, to all who would learn the secret history of political actions, 
price 7s 6d. are of special importance in their connection with France and Switzerland at the 
| close of the last century...... In all the missions in which he was actively employed, 


particularly when war was raging in the Swiss Cantons, Mr. Wickham encountered 
T many personal dangers, which were shared by his wife. The private letters are of as 
The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN G R AMMAR. much interest as the historical documents—perhaps of more, especially when con- 
To follow in use the Public School Latin Primer: and edited. with the same | Veying particular traits of character. Of the famous and eccentric Suworow, and 
sanction, by the Editor of the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, price 6s. of his nephew, Prince Gortschakoff, there are many striking traits.” —Athenxum. 
{in a few days. 





DESMOND; and other Poems, By Sornra THREE POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


F. A. CAULFEILD., Second Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. [in a Jew days. | 4 
A CAST for a CROWN. 3 vols. 


WHYTE MELVILLE’S GOOD for NOTHING “T have set my life upon a cast, 


and QUEEN'S MARIES, in the “Modern Novelist’s Library.” Crown 8yo, | And I will stand the hazard of the die."—Richard I11. 


price 2s each, boards; or 23 6d each, cloth. BITTER is the RIND. By the Author of 
STRANGE DWELLINGS :: Description of | ee ee “ Aimons vite, 


the Habitations of Animals, abridged from ‘ Homes without Hands.” By the Pensons vite, 
Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. With numerous Woodcut Illustrations, svo, Tout invite’"— 
price 7s 6d. (Or the 31st inst. 


‘ BESSY RANE. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 
GREEK HISTORY, from Themistocles to! Author of «East Lynne,” ée. s woke? 9 


Alexander, in a Series of Lives from Pluturch. By A. H. Cloves. New “Here is a perfectly enchanting novel. The plot is arranged with marvellous 
Edition. Feap., with 44 Woodcuts, 6s. skill, and the characters are lifelike and natural. In no character has Mrs. Wood 
been more successful than in that of Mrs. Noah. We advise our readers to study 
NEW EDITI - pee pieree “7 Meo book precee d oo — ey a meet = a = which the 
4 4 4 lot is so skilfully planned, the shades of character delineated with such grap4ic 
> . aoe ON of HOLMES S St RGERY ° ower, and where the interest is so evenly sustained."—Jokn Bull. 
Vol. IV “ _Diseases of the Organs of Locomotion, of Innervation, of Digestion, of 
Respiration, and of the Urinary Organs. With numerous Illustrations, Svo, | Also, immediately. 


price 2s, ‘The LIFE GUARDSMAN. By Hven M. 


M‘CULLOCH'S DICTIONARY of COMMERCE WALMSLEY, Author of “The Chasseur d'Afrique,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
New Edition, with 2 Supplement to the Present Date by HuGH G. Rerp. 8vo, KING, “ by the GRACE of GOD ” - a Story of 


price 63s, The SUPPLEMENT separately, price 2s 6d. 
j the Days of Cromwell. By Dr. JuLivs RODENBERG. 3 vols. crown 8ro. 





TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE. * eaeeee & crown, 
Golden in show, is but a wreath of thorns. 


ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY. By the | Yet he who reigns within himself is more a king; 


: 3 : ‘ ‘ hick y wi i ‘ attains,"—MILTON 
Rev. W. N. GRIFFIN. Small Svo, price 3s 6d. [On Saturday next. Which every wise aud virtuous man attains. IILTO 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. i Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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~ THE NEW BOOKS 


OF THE SEASON, 


NOW READY, AND TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND AT THE RAILWAY STALLS. 





1. 
The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 259. 
ConTENTs. 
OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
MODERN WHIST. 
COUNT BISMARCK, PRUSSIA, and PAN-TEUTONISM. 
REVENUES of INDIA. ; 
INVASION of FRANCE. 
The IRISH LORD CHANCELLORS. 
CATHEDRAL LIFE and WORK. 
FRENCH PATRIOTIC SONGS. 
POLITICAL LESSONS of the WAR. 


$2 I Su $0 0 


9 
LORD ELCHO’S LETTERS on the DIS- 
ORGANIZATION of the MILITARY FORCES of 
GREAT BRITAIN. With an Appendix. 
“Solon said well to Cronsus, ‘Sir, if any other come that hath better 
jron than you, he will be master of all this gold.’ ”"—Bacon’s Essays. 
3. 
The MARQUIS DE BEAUVOIR’S VOYAGE 
ROUND the WORLD with the ORLEANIST PRINCES. 


“We trust we have said enough to send our readers to one of the 
most lively books of travel it has ever been our fortune to meet with.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


4. 
The FIRST and SECOND VOLUMES of Mr. 
ELWIN’S EDITION of POPE’S WORKS. 


“We congratulate the admirers of Pope on the appearance of this 
first volume of a new edition of his works, which will do justice to the poet 
and credit to English scholarship.”— Notes and (Queries. 


5. 
The Hon. Mr. MEADE’S ADVENTURES in 
NEW ZEALAND at the TIME of the REBELLION. 
“One of the pleasantest books we have met with for some time, lively 


without triviality, and interesting without a particle of pretension. .. . 
Mr. Meade’s animated and picturesque descriptions.” —Daily News. 


6. 
LADY BELCHER’S ACCOUNT of the MUTI- 
NEERS of the “ BOUNTY” and their DESCENDANTS. 
“The story of the ‘Bounty’ is one of the romances of our English 
naval history. Lady Belcher has given us many additional details, 
which greatly enhance the interest of the old story. The narrative is 
well told, and has all the excitement of aromance.”—£nglish Independent, 


Lf 
The FAMILIAR LETTERS of the late Sir 
CHARLES BELL, F.R.S. 

“Replete with interest, not only on account of the delightful picture 
it gives of Sir Charles Bell, but also of the celebrated people with whom 
he was constantly coming in contact. Ile himself was one of nature's 
noblemen.” — Standard. 


8. 
Dean MILMAN’S SAVONAROLA, ERASMUS, 
and other LITERARY ESSAYS. 


“ These essays will be read with great interest, not only because they 
are from the pen of Dean Milman and exhibit the brilliancy and power 
which characterize his style, but also on account of the nature of the 
subjects of which they treat.”—A theneum. 


9 


A NEW EDITION of Dr. WM. SMITH’S 
CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY for the USE of 
FAMILIES and STUDENTS. 


“An invaluable service has been rendered to students in this con- 
densation; the work has been done as only a careful and intelligent 
scholar could do it."—British Quarterly Review. 


10. 


Mrs. BRAY’S REVOLT of the PROTEST- 
ANTS in the CEVENNES and ACCOUNT of the 
HUGUENOTS in the 177m CENTURY. 


“A very full and interesting account of the civil war in the Cevennes, 
popularly known as the Camisard revolt. The ook is agreeably 
written.” —Literary Churchman. 





11. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION of Mr. 
LOCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 


“These charming ballads. They are full of that blended romanco 
of the East and of the West which forms the special attraction of old 
Spanish history, literature, and legend.”— Daily News. 


12. 
Sir CHARLES LYELL’S STUDENT'S ELE- 
MENTS of GEOLOGY. 

“ Notwithstanding the difficulty of reconciling brevity with the copi- 
ousness of illustration, I have endeavoured to abridge the work, so as to 
place it within the reach of many to whom it was before inaccessible.” 
—Author’s Preface . 

13. 
A NEW EDITION of Miss FRERE’S OLD 
DECCAN DAYS; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends. 

“ Miss Frere has executed her task with judgment and skill, and has 
made a pleasing selection of original fables and ancient legends. The 
style is simple, but effective. The notes contain much valuable informa- 
tion.” —Framiner. 

14. 
Mr. FOSS’ BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
of the JUDGES of ENGLAND, from the Conquest to 
the Present Time. 


“A triumph of industry and labour. It is a book which no one who 
has any interest in legal history should be without.”—John Bull. 


15. 
A NEW EDITION of Mr. LESLIE’S HAND- 
BOOK for YOUNG PAINTERS. 


“Mr. Leslie adds one more to the number of accomplished men who, 
like Sir Joshua Reynolds, write as admirably as they paint.”—Quarterly 
Review. 


16. 
Rev. Dr. BARRY’S MEMOIR of the late Sir 
CHARLES BARRY, R.A. 


“ At the present time, when the nation is about to embark on building 
New Law Courts and a National Gallery, we can only hope that this 
Memoir will be read again and again in order to serve as a caution to 
employers and employed in these great works.”— Votes and Queries. 


17. 
Mr. DYER’S HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, 
1453-1857. 


“ The only good work of its kind extant in English. It is arranged and 
proportioned admirably well.” —Lxaminer. 


18. 
An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the CHACE 
—The TURF—And the ROAD. By NIMROD. 


“ This capital work needs no recommendation. It is one that should 
be in every gentleman’s library.”—John Bull. 


19. 
STORIES for DARLINGS. A Book for Boys 
and Girls. 

“ All who are blessed with darlings, and wish to mako them happy, 
will discharge a pleasant duty by presenting them with this charming 
little volume.”—Daily News. 

20. : 
Mr. CARL ENGEL’S WORK on the MUSIC of 
the MOST ANCIENT NATIONS. 


“The most valuable addition to the history of music that we have had 
for along time. The author has for many years devoted his attenion 
to the peculiar characteristics of the music of both civilized and barbar- 
ous nations, and the result is a work which is as interesting as a sensa- 
tion novel.” — Orchestra. 


21. 
A POCKET EDITION of LORD BYRON’'S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


“This capital little library of gift books, Neat binding, in a case, 
type large, paper good, and volume small enough for easy handling, or 





for pocket or portmanteau.” —Lxaminer. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. 





DICTIONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND 
HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Edited by the Rev. Jonn Henry Buunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of “ The 
' Annotated Book of Common Prayer.” 


1 vol. imperial 8yo, 42s ; or half-bound in morocco, 52s 6d, 


THE PSALMS TRANSLATED FROM 
THE HEBREW. 
WITH NOTES, CHIEFLY EXEGETICAL. 


By WILLIAM KAY, D.D., 
Rector of Great Leighs; late Principal of Bishop's College, Calcutta. 


8vo, 12s 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
CATHEDRAL SYSTEM VINDICATED 
FORCED UPON MEMBERS OF CATHEDRAL FOUNDATIONS 


EIGHT SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH 
OF THE HOLY AND UNDIVIDED TRINITY OF NORWICH. 


By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich, late Prebendary of St. Paul's, and one of Ter 
Majesty's Chaplains. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
S E R M ON S&S 


By HENRY MELVILL, B.D., 
Canon of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


NEw Enpit10y, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 5s each. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 
TRANSLATED BY J. G. CORDERY, 


Late of Balliol College, Oxford, and now of H.M. Bengal Civil Service. 
2 vols. 8vo, 16s. 


A DOMINICAN ARTIST: 
A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE REV. PERE BESSON, OF 
THE ORDER OF ST. DOMINIC. 


By the Author of “The Life of Madame Louise de France,” &ec. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 
FROM ROME ON THE 
COUNCIL. 

Bry QUIRINUS. 
REPRINTED FROM THE ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG. 


Crown 8yo, 12s, 


LETTERS 


AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION. 


NEWMAN’S (J. H.) SERMONS, 
BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. Coretanp, Rector of Farnham, Essex. 
Printed uniformly with the “ Parochial and Plain Sormons.” 


With Index of Dates of all the Sermons. 





Crown 8yo, 5s. 


NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


RIVINGTON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIEs. 


Mr. HAMBLIN SMITH’S WORKS on ELR. 
MENTARY MATHEMATICS have been so favourably received by 
many who are engaged in tuition in the University of Cambridge 
and in Schools, that it is proposed to make them the foundation of 
a Series to include most of the Mathematical subjects required in 
the Cambridge Course. 


Already published. 
ALGEBRA. Part I. New Edition. 4s 6d. 


EXERCISES ADAPTED to ALGEBRA. Part J, 
2s Gd. 


TRIGONOMETRY. Part I. 
HYDROSTATICS. New Edition. 


In preparation. 


ELEMENTS of EUCLID, arranged with the Abbre- 
viations admitted in the Cambridge Examinations and with 
Exercises. 


MATERIALS AND MODELS FOR GREEK 
AND LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY 
J. Y. SARGENT, M.A., Tutor, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford - 
AND 
T. F. DALLIN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Qucen’s College, Oxford. 


New Edition. 
Se; 


43 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CLASSICAL EXAMINATION-PAPERS. 
Edited, with Notes and References, by P. J. F. GANTILLON, 


M.A., sometime Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Classical Master in Cheltenham College. 


Crown 8vo, 7s6d; or interleaved with writing-paper for Notes, half 
bound, 10s 6d. 


THE ACHARNIANS & THE KNIGHTS 
OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Edited by W. C. GREEN, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge; Classical Lecturer at Queen’s College. 


New Epi110y, revised and specially prepared for the Use of Schools, 
crown 8yo, 4s. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, 
FROM THE TEXT OF DINDORF. 
WITH PREFACE AND NOTES, BY S. H. REYNOLDS, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Books I. to XII.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ARITHMETIC, THEORETICAL AND 
PRACTICAL. 
By W. H. GIRDLESTONE, M.A, 


Of Christ's College, Cambridge; Principal of the Theological College, 
Gloucester. 


New xp Revisep Epirion, crown 8vo, 6s 6d; also an Edition for 
Schools, small 8vo, 3s 6d. 





Messrs. RIVINGTON’S LIST of BOOKS foi 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES may be had post-free. 





WATERLOO 
TRINITY 


AND 


PLACE, LONDON; 
STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


HIGH STREET, OXFORD: 
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